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From DUTTON’S SPRING LIST 
THE MAKING OF WESTERN EUROPE 


mang an Attempt to Trace the Fortunes of the Children of the Roman Empire 
THE DARK AGES--300 A. D. to 1000 A. D. 
By C. R. L. FLETCHER Price $2.50 Net 
Formerly Fellow of All Souls & Magdalen Colleges, Oxford, Author of “An Introductory History of England,” ete 


In this volume the author treats of the break of the Western Roman Empire; the Barbarian migrations and 
invasions and the rising power of Catholicism; the Goths and the partition of Italy; the gradual formation of new 
nations; the growth of Islam and its effect on the Christian world; Charlemagne; the snapping of the bonds and 
the formation of independent nationalities in Europe, foreshadowing those of the present day 

Full of enthusiasm for his subject, Mr. Fletcher makes it just as fascinating to read as was his History of 
England. Handled in broad masses and bold outlines, the tangle of European history during this seven hundred 
years of change and strife straightens out before the reader’s eyes into a reasonable evolutionary process full of 
romance and of important lessons for the civilization of our twentieth century. 


MODERN ENGLAND 


An Historical and Sociological Study 
By LOUIS CAZAMIAN $1.50 Net 


This volume by M. Cazamian, lectures at the Sorbonne, follows the evolution of modern England and 
traces the main lines of her intellectual and social development. 
“Altogether Mr. Cazamian’s is an admirable book.”—N. Y. Times. 


NOW READY, AUTHOR'S EDIT/JON 


SHAKESPEARE 


A Critical Study of His Mind and Literature 


By EDWARD DOWDEN, LL.D. $1.50 Net 
A new edition of this standard work, with a new introduction by the author. 


THE CULT OF INCOMPETENCE 


By PROF. EMILE FAGUET (of the French Academy) $1.50 Net 


A powerful and logical Criticism of the inevitable Tendencies of an unrestricted Democracy. 


SYNDICALISM AND LABOR 
By SIR ARTHUR CLAY $2.25 Net 


A valuable book on the beginnings and rise to favor of the “General Strike” as labor's most deadly weapon, 
including some account of the French “Syndicats Ouvriers” which initiated it. The principal so-called “General 
Strikes” of the past few years in France, Sweden, Italy, and Spain are described and their results noted. A most 
timely and informing book, written in a temperate and judicial spirit. 


THE LABYRINTH OF LIFE 
By E. A. U. VALENTINE $1.25 Net 


A keen and good-naturedly sarcastic study of expatriated Americans, with strongly portrayed types that will 
be recognized with instant appreciation by every one who has touched at any point the wide circle of our would-be 
literary and artistic compatriots in Paris. 


Mr. Valentine’s former story, ‘‘Hecla Sandwith,’’ was widely noticed for its promise of excellent work to come. 


DORINDA’S BIRTHDAY 


By CHARLES LEE, Author of “The Widow Woman.” In print cloth cover, $1.25 Net 
An idyl ef a Cornish fishing village. An exquisite light comedy of youth and romance. 
“A delightful comedy of the spring-time of life, delicately told.”—N. Y. Tribune. 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY, 31 West 23d Street, NEW YORK 
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By LOCKWOOD DE FOREST 
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A carefully selected set of plates 
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by the craftsmen of India among 
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“se HOME UNIVERSITY LIBRARY “**" 


OF MODERN KNOWLEDGE 


GENERAL EDITORS: 


Prof. GILBERT MURRAY, Pref. WILLIAM T. BREWSTER, 
Prof. J. ARTHUR THOMSON, H. A. L. FISHER, 


Each volume complete in itself, and sold 
separately. Each is absolutely new, and Cloth 5O0c. per vol. net, 
specially written. There are no reprints. bound by mail 56c 


Now that two score volumes are ready, attention is called especially to 
this enterprise, which offers material peculiarly well adapted to use in many 
educational movements and institutions—libraries, extension courses, study 
clubs, reading circles, as well as schoolsand colleges—wherever interesting, low- 
priced books of trustworthy information are needed. 

These books do tell whatever is most important and interesting about their 
subjects, with enough vividness and detail partly to satisfy, and still more to 
stimulate, the average reader’s intellectual curiosity. They do not, like en 
cyclopedia articles, convey the greatest amount of information possible in the 
space. 

Sets of 10 volumes will be issued quarterly until the general field of knowl- 
edge is covered in outline. An order for any volume will insure receiving an- 











nouncements of future issues. 


VOLUMES NOW READY 


History and Geography 


Rome 
By W. WARDE FOWLER. 


The History of England 
By A. F. POLLARD. 


Canada 
By A. G. BRADLEY. 


The Opening Up of Africa 
By H. H. JOHNSTON. 


The Civilization of China 
By H. A. GILES. 


History of Our Time (1885-1911) 
By G. P. GOOCH. 


Reconstruction and Union 
By P. L. HAWORTH. 


The Civil War 


By F. L. PAXSON. 
The Dawn of History 
By J. L. MYRES. 


Peoples and Problems of India 
By T. W. HOLDERNESS. 


The French Revolution 
By HILAIRE BELLOC. 
A Short History of War and 
Peace 
By G. H. PERRIS. 


The Irish Nationality 
By ALICE S. GREEN. 


The Papacy and Modern Times 
By W. BARRY. 


Medieval Europe 
By H. W. C. DAVIS. 


Modern Geography 
By MARION I. NEWBIGIN. 


Polar Exploration. 
By W. S. BRUCE. 


Philosophy and Religion 


Problems of Philosophy 
By BERTRAND RUSSELL. 


Literature and Art 


Landmarks in French 
Literature 
By G. L. STRACHEY. 
Architecture 
By W. R. LETHABY. 
Modern English Literature 
By G. H. MAIR. 


Shakespeare 
By JOHN MASEFIELD. 


Natural Science 
Introduction to Science 
By J. ARTHUR THOMSON. 


Evolution 
By J. A. THOMSON and P. GEDDES 


Introduction to Mathematics 
By A. N. WHITEHEAD. 


The Evolution of Plants 
By D. H. SCOTT. 


Astronomy 
By A. R. HINKS. 


Psychical Research 
By W. ¥, BARRETT. 
The Animal World 
By F. W. GAMBLE. 


Anthropology 
By R. R. MARETT. 


Social Science 
The Socialist Movement 
By J. R. MACDONALD. 


The Science of Wealth 


By J. A. HOBSON. 


The School 


By J. J. FINDLAY. 


The Stock Exchange 


By F. W. HIRST. 


Parliament 
By C. P. ILBERT. 

The Evolution of Industry 
By D. H. MACGREGOR. 


Elements of English Law 
By W. M. GELDART. 


Henry Holt and Company 


SOME COMMENTS ON THE 
SERIES AS A WHOLE 


“Covering almost every con- 
ceivable intellectual interest from 
astronomy to socialism, written in 
a popular style by specialists, brief 
clear, and readable, above all 
cheap, they fill one of the gravest 
wants of modern intelligence 
The editors and publishers have 
here performed one of the most 
valuable and difficult of services in 
producing a real ‘library’ of real 
value to everyone interested, from 
whatever cause, in the achieve 
ments and the progress of society.” 

Yale Review. 


“Each represents a three hours’ 
traffic with the talking-power of a 
good brain, operating with the 
ease and interesting freedom of a 
specialist dealing with his own 
subject.”——-The London Times 


“Exceedingls worth while.” 
The Nation. 


“The excellence of these books.” 
The Dial. 


“Useful and interesting 
By men of unquestioned authority 
\ vigor and attractiveness of 
style.’—-N, Y. Evening Post 


“All the volumes have been good, 
but some have been uncommonly 
good.”’—Chicago Record-Herald, 


“So large a proportion with 
marked individuality.”—N. Y. Sun 


“Mines of information.’-——Hart 
ford Courant, 


“This grea’ series,”,—Chicago 


Evening Post. 


“Excellent little books on big 
subjects. These are all new books 
on living issues by living men and 
women, who are vitally interested 
in their topics. We receive more 
letters asking for just such books 
than for any others; that is, for 
books that will give in brief and 
readable form a modern and com- 
petent treatment of some phase of 
science, question in economics, or 
period in history.”—Independent. 
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NEW YORK 
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New Book on Sociology and Religion 


Sociological Study of the Bible 


By Louis Wallis, Author of “An Examination of Society” 


Formerly Instructor in Economics and Sociology in the Ohio State University. 











This work will be both interesting and useful to all who are awake to present-day social and religious prob- 
lems. It is a new and remarkable treatise on the development of the fundamental religious ideas of Christian 
civilization, written in a style which is clear to anyone who is genuinely interested in the subject. Strong words 
of commendation have been spoken by leading scholars who have examined the advance sheets of the book. While 
the modern school of historical criticism has been long committed to the view that the religion of the Bible is in 
some way the result of an evolutionary process, it has not thus far shown how this religion actually developed. 
Mr. Wallis puts the evolution itself before us in such a way that we can see the religious ideas of the Bible gradu- 
ally taking shape in response to the pressure of social developments. Professor Henry Preserved Smith, D.D., writes: 
“I think your book will have great value as a contribution to a really historical understanding of the Bible.”— 
Professor Lewis B.-Paton, of Hartford Theelogical Seminary, writes: “I think you have guarded your position very 
carefully; and it seems to me a very satisfactory and convincing presentation of the subject.”—Lester F. Ward, 
Professor of Sociology in Brown University, and Edward A. Ross, Professor of Sociology in the University of Wis- 
consin, write that the book conforms to our best modern knowledge of social science.—It is a new disclosure of the 
interweaving of higher criticism and sociology. No serious worker in the field of these problems can afford to be 


without it. 
xxxv +304 pages, 8vo, cloth; $1.68 postpaid 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


AGENTS: 


The Baker and Taylor Company, New York: The Cambridge University Press, London and Edinburgh; 
Th. Stauffer, Leipzig: The Maruzsen-Kabushiki-Kaisha, Tokyo, Osaka, and Kyoto. 






































THE OPEN COURT PUBLICATIONS 


NEW 


WAVES OF THE SEA, and Other Water Waves. By VAUGHAN CORNISH. 

A fascinating book, not only for the person who desires to obtain an introductory study to physiography 
and wave phenomena in relation to it, but for the general reader who is an admirer of water in action. The gushing 
of cataracts, whirls, and eddies, every type of water structure, are explained in the author’s refreshing style. The 
book is profusely illustrated with remarkable photographs showing to a fine degree the weirdness and fascina- 
tion of many peculiar wave formations. If you are interested in any way in atmospheric disturbances, or sand 
and earth formations, you will find a scientific treatment of all wave action, with its relation to this phenomena, 
given in this book. 

Lovers of water and its peculiar and fascinating action will find in Mr. Cornish’s volume a wealth of inter- 
esting material of such a nature as to justify them in being particularly proud te have it in their libraries. 


Cloth, $2.50 net, illustrated. 
EGYPT 


The Lure of this Land of Mystery Has Never Been Portrayed so Impressively as in this New Book Entitled 
EGYPTIAN AESTHETICS. By Rene FRANCIS. 

It offers an attractive introduction to the study of Egyptian History and Art. Its crisp descriptions of the 
Egypt of to-day make interesting reading for the traveler and general reader alike. The author has employed a 
truly narrative style which carries the reader along in delightful fashion, as if taking a walk through an en- 
chanted country accompanied by the keeper of the treasure house. The lure of this land of mystery, its hateful- 
ness as well as ite charm, is thoroughly known to the author of this book. Cloth, $2.00 net. 


ON THE INHERITANCE OF ACQUIRED CHARACTERS. By EvuGENIO RIGNANO. 
Translated by BASIL C. H. HARVEY, U. 
The Outlook says: “The questions this volume discusses are of the gravest consequence, not only to 
scientists, but ultimately us all, and upon the answers to them will depend to a very large degree the future 
of the race. It is a contribution to the attempt to understand the nature of living matter.”—Cloth, $3.00 net. 


ASPECTS OF DEATH IN ART. By F. ©. WEBER. 
A curious and interesting treatise of the mental attitude towards the idea of death as illustrated in works 
of art, especially medals, engraved gems, jewels, finger rings, etc. 
This book makes its appeal to the collector of rare coins, to those interested in old and peculiar specimens 
of jewelry, and to all those who appreciate curious and peculiar forms of art. $1.50 net. 
{Ll ROOKSELLERS, OR SENT DIRECT ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 
OUR CATALOGURB CONTAINING COMPLETE LIST OF PUBLICATIONS WILL BE SENT YOU ON REQUEST. 


NOTE: The OPEN COURT MAGAZINE publishes during the year the best articles on subjects of art, religion and science which can be 
procured. Rare manvecripte are frequently published in the magazine, and translations of the best foreign authors are made for publications, 
with the view of giving distinet contributions to many subjects. Price, $1.00 a year. Single copy, 10 cents. 


THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS PUBLICATIONS 


NOW READY 


THE 
ORIGIN of the ENGLISH CONSTITUTION 


By Prof. George Burton Adams, Yale University 












NOW READY 


THE CHRISTIAN VIEW OF THE WORLD 


By Prof. George J. Blewett, Victoria College, Toronto 
A highly significant interpretation of the nature of the 

Christian religion from the standpoint of idealistic A very timely and important contribution to one of 

philosophy. the most absorbing of all historical studies. 

12mo. Cloth binding. Gilt top. 344 pages. Inder. Octavo. Cloth binding. Gilt top. 378 Pages. Index. 

Price $2.00 net per copy; postage 18 cents additional. Price $2.25 net per copy; postage 15 cents additional. 






















IN PREPARATION FOR EARLY PUBLICATION 
ENGLISH LYRICAL POETRY 


From its Origins to the Present Time 
By EDWARD BLISS REED, Assistant Professor of English, Yale University 

A critical history of the English lyric, which discusses its relations with French and Italian poetry and 
gives an estimate of all the important lyrics of the various periods of our literature. There is at present no work re- 
viewing in its entirety this important field. The publishers therefore believe that the volume will not only prove 
of interest to all lovers of poetry, but will also be of great practical use in advanced courses in English literature. 

Octavo. Cloth binding. Gilt top. 580 Pages. Bibliography. Inder. Price $2.25 net per copy. 
Postage 20 cents additional. 


THE MEANING OF GOD IN HUMAN EXPERIENCE 


A Philosophic Study of Religion 
By WILLIAM ERNEST HOCKING, Assistant Professor of Philosophy, Yale University 

A volume of profound thought and great value, which not only contributes largely to the psychology of 
religion, but goes beyond psychology to the interpretation and truth of religious experience. There is in the work 
a union of the methods of James and Royce, and the result is a concrete and original theory which traces religion 
from its sources to its fruits in personal and social life. The author’s treatment of mysticism, worship and the 
“creativity of religion” is noteworthy. 
Octavo. Cloth binding. 480 Pages. 



















Inder. Price $2.50 net per copy. Postage 20 cents additional. 












RECENT VOLUMES OF IMPORTANCE 
THE PRESIDENT’S CABINET 


Studies in the Origin, Formation and Structure of an American Institution 
By HENRY BARRETT LEARNED 
“The work is already one of high value to readers interested in American Constitutional History and will 
prove instructive wherever modern political institutions are made a subject of special study.”—The Scotsman, 
Edinburgh. Octavo. Cloth binding. 471 Pages. Index. Price $2.50 net per copy; postage 20 cents additional. 


THE REFORM OF LEGAL PROCEDURE 


(Secend printing within six months of publication) 


By MOORFIELD STOREY, Ex-President of the American Bar Association 
“The work is so authoritative, clear, and popular in style as to be the most useful book on the subject yet 
published.”—American Library Association Book List. 
12mo. Cloth binding. 263 Pages. Index. Price $1.35 net per copy. Postage 10 cents additional. 


INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION AND PROCEDURE 
By ROBERT C. MORRIS, D.C.L., United States Counsel before the Venezuela Arbitration of 1903 
“Especially timely. It is an extremely valuable historical review, as well as a present-day survey of import- 
ance. .. . A reading of it is quite essential to any one who would keep in touch with the movements of the 
time.”—Utica Observer. 
12mo. Cloth binding. 238 Pages. Index. Price $1.35 net per copy. Postage 10 cents additional. 


THE CONSTRUCTION OF LOMBARD AND GOTHIC VAULTS 
By ARTHUR KINGSLEY PORTER, Author of ‘Medieval Architecture” 


“The most important contribution to the topic of mediaeval construction which has been published for 
many years. It is no small thing to have discovered the origin of the Gothic rib vault and this is what Mr. Por- 
ter has done. Since the works of Viollet-le-Duc and Choisy, no contribution of the same significance, to the gen- 
eral topic of mediaeval construction, has appeared. The discovery in question is a supplement and an addition to 
the results of these distinguished authorities, of which no student of mediaeval architecture can afford to be 
ignorant.”—The American Architect. 
Quarto Boards. Paper label. 100 pages. 


THE YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 



















63 illustrations. Price $2.00 net per copy. Postage 20 cents additional. 


THE YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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books are bought with confidence by general readers, 
scholars and librarians everywhere because of the fact 
that no volume can be published under the imprint of 
the Press until it has received the endorsement of the 
Council’s Committee on Publications of Yale Univer- 
sity. A copy of our catalogue will be sent postpaid on 
request. 











invites authors who appreciate the prestige of an en- 
dorsement by the Council’s Committee on Publications 
of Yale University to submit their manuscripts for 
consideration. Publicity is thus given this announce- 
ment in order to correct a somewhat general but 
wholly erroneous idea that the Press seeks to publish 
only works by those connected with Yale University. 
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AN IMMEDIATE SUCCESS 








THE MOUNTAIN GIRL 


A ROMANCE OF THE NORTH CAROLINA BLUE RIDGE 


By PAYNE ERSKINE 





A FEW OF THE MANY OPINIONS 


“A sweet-spirited, wholesome book.”—St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


One of those stories that cannot be forgotten.”—Springfield Union. 

“A well-sustained, serene, and sympathetic love story.”—Chicago Tribune, 

“A pure and charming romance intertwined with a feud tragedy.”—Philadelphia Press. 
“Altogether an unusually refreshing novel, and a delightfully told story.”—Boston Herald. 


Ninth Edition. Pictures by J. Duncan Gleason. $1.25 net. 





OTHER POPULAR NEW FICTION 








3rd Big Edition 





THE BANDBOX 


By LOUIS JOSEPH VANCE 


3rd Big Edition 





An impelling story of deep mystery and breathless adventure, culminating in love—all told with characteristic 


swiftness and buoyant humor. 


By the author of “The Hemlock Avenue Mystery.” 


THE SAINTSBURY AFFAIR 
By ROMAN DOUBLEDAY 
“A very good, perplexing, and exciting mystery story. 
Mr. Doubleday’s tale is an excellent one.”"—-New York Sun, 
Illustrated. $1.25 met. 


LONESOME LAND 
By B. M. BOWER 
“There is plenty of dash and an element of pathos in 
the story’s action and the attention is held unflagging.’”’— 
Springfleld Republican. Illustrated. $1.25 net. 


Pictures by Arthur I. Keller. $1.25 net. 


By the author of “Quo Vadis.” 


IN DESERT AND WILDERNESS 
By HENRYK SIENKIEWICZ 
“This story of two children’s adventures in the African 
desert is the most interesting and human story this au- 
thor has ever written.”—N. Y. Herald. 
Portrait frontispiece. $1.25 net. 


THE BIG FISH 
By H. B. MARRIOTT WATSON 
“A delightful adventure romance woven interestingly 
about buried treasures.”—Boston Globe. 
Frontispiece. $1.25 net. 








PETER RUFF AND THE DOUBLE-FOUR 


By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM 





“An outdoing of anything we have known as his best; a wonder-book.”—W. Y. Evening Sun. Fully illustrated. $1.25 net 


THE UNDER TRAIL 


By ANNA ALICE CHAPIN 
Ready April 27 
A virile tale dealing with the human emotions of love, 
hate, and aspiration, with its scenes laid in the Virginia 


mountains. Illustrated. $1.25 net. 


MY DEMON MOTOR BOAT 
By GEORGE FITCH 
Ready May 25 
The bewildering capers of the motor boat “Imp” as re- 
lated by a genuine humorist. Written by the author of “At 
jood Old Siwash.” Illustrated. $1.10 net. 


HER WORD OF HONOR 
By EDITH MACVANE 
Ready April 27 
How a beautiful French girl ran away to America and 
the complications that followed her advent into American 
society. Illustrated. $1.25 net. 


THE MAINSPRING 
By CHARLES A. MacLEAN 
Ready May 4 
An unusual story of love, action, and adventure, whose 
events hinge upon a gigantic struggle between opposing 
financial interests in New York, Ullustrated. $1.25 net. 





«r= A CANDIDATE FOR TRUTH *““*"* 


By J. D. BERESFORD 


A sequel to “The Early History of Jacob Stahl,” wherein the hero shows his sincere efforts to rehabilitate himself. 
$1.35 net. 








MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS 


THE BRITISH WEST INDIES 


By ALGERNON E. ASPINALL 


The fourth volume in the authoritative “All Red” British Empire Series. Colored map and illustrations. 


Svo. Cloth. 


ANOMALIES OF THE ENGLISH LAW 
By S. BEACH CHESTER 

He not enly exposes injustice and laxity, but mystery, 

ignorance and obecurity, with the sure hand of one who 


knows $1.50 net. 


A BIG SPRING JUVENILE 
THE YOUNG CRUSADERS 


83.00 net. 


PIN-MONEY SUGGESTIONS 
By LILIAN BABCOCK 
Describes over 400 ways of increasing one’s income. 
$1.00 net. 


By GEORGE P. ATWATER 


This volume. the first in “The Young Crusaders Series,” tells a stirring story of a boy's camp in the open. 


Illustrated. 





LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers, 


34 Beacon St., BOSTON 
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APPLETON’S NEWEST BOOKS 
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LAURENCE STERNE—Life and Letters LEWIS MELVILLE 
An exhaustive and accurate biography in two volumes. The author has endeavored to omit nothing 
authentic which might throw light on Sterne’s character. Most of his existing letters are included. 

It is a scholarly and important work. 


Two vols. with 2 colored prints and 24 other illustrations. 8vo. Cloth. $7.50 net. 


LAFCADIO HEARN—A Biography NINA H. KENNARD 
An engaging study of Hearn and his work by a kinswoman who has had unusual! opportunities for 
gathering new material. A number of valuable and hitherto unpublished letters written by Hearn to 


his half-sister, Mrs. Atkinson, are included in the book. Illustrated. 8vo. Cloth. $2.50 net. 


CHANGING CHINA Rev. Lord WILLIAM GASCOYNE-CECIL 


An excellent account of the changes and conditions which have brought about the present situation 
“An invaluable book.”—The Nation. New edition. Jlustrated. Small 8vo. Cloth. $2.00 net. 


THE COMING GENERATION WILLIAM BYRON FORBUSH 


A book for all interested in the training of children. An account of the chief forces working for the 
betterment of American boys and girls. Judge Ben B. Lindsey says: “It is a great book and ought to 
be in the hands of every parent and teacher in every city of America.” 

The Social Betterment Series. 12mo. Cloth. $1.50 net. 


“~ 


THE AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION QUESTION SAMUEL O. DUNN 


A timely discussion of transportation problems by the Editor of the Railway Age-Gazette. Sane, tem- 
perate and illuminating. 12mo. Cloth. $1.50 net. 


THE INITIATIVE, REFERENDUM, AND RECALL Edited by Prof. W. B. MUNRO 


The history and growth of these “new weapons of democracy,” with valuable chapters by Colonel Roose- 
velt, Governor Wilson, President Lowell of Harvard, Congressman McCall, and others. 


Ready late in April. National Municipal League Series. 12mo. Cloth. $1.50 net. 


THE REGULATION OF MUNICIPAL UTILITIES Edited by Prof. C. L. KING 


This volume covers the whole subject of municipal franchises and includes contributions by many au- 
thorities. Ready late in April. National Municipal League Series. 12mo. Cloth. $1.50 net. 


THE AMERICAN YEAR BOOK FOR 1911 Edited by F. G. WICKWARE 


A record of events and progress in every department of human activity. A storehouse of information 
for workers in all fields. “A marvel of compactness, convenience and comprehensiveness.”"—The Inde- 
pendent. 863 Pages. Fully indexed. Small 8vo. Cloth. $3.50 net. 


HANDBOOK OF BIRDS FRANK M. CHAPMAN 


of Eastern North America A Complete New Revision 
Mr. Chapman’s standard guide has been brought up to date, thoroughly revised, and over 100 pages of 
new materia] added on the study of Birds in Nature. The work contains a color chart, color map, 8 
colored plates, 24 full-page half-tones and 200 text illustrations by L. Agassiz Fuertes, E. Thompson 
Seton, and Tappan Adney. Ready April 26. Cloth, $3.50 net. Flexible Morocco. $4.00 net. 


THE CARE OF THE SKIN AND HAIR WILLIAM A. PUSEY, M. D. 


A valuable handbook for the layman by a foremost dermatological expert. 16mo. Cloth. $1.00 net. 





CARNIVAL—The London Fiction Sensation COMPTON MACKENZIE 
The novel of the season in London. Five editions printed in a month. “A great novel, marked out to 
be not only the leading success of its own season, but to be read afterward ag none but the best books 
are read.”—The Outlook (London). Cloth. $1.30 net 





Circulars or Full Descriptions Sent on Request 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 35 West 32d Street, NEW YORK 
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New Small-Maynard Books for Spring 


TRIPOLI THE MYSTERIOUS By Mabel Loomis Todd 
The only book in the English language on Tripoli as it is, charmingly informative. By the author of “A Cycle of Sunsets,” 
etc. Profusely ilustrated. Large 12mo. Probable price, $2.00 net; by mail, $2.15. 


A CHAUTAUQUA BOY IN ’61 AND AFTERWARD Reminiscences of David B. Parker 


Edited by TORRANCE PARKER. With an Introduction by ALBERT BUSHNELL HART. 





“There are many volumes of reminiscences in the same period, but hardly any of them,” says Prof. Hart, in his Introduction, 
“reveal so much of the inner workings of the army, of soldier life and of the public service during the critical period of the Civil 
War, and the years immediately following. From the first chapter to the last the book holds its ease and vivacity.” Jllustrateé 
from rare photographs and documents. 8vo. $3.00 net; by mail, $3.25. 

THE CAMPAIGN OF GETTYSBURG By ‘‘Miles”’ 

A book carefully written from original sources by an English army officer who preserves his anonymity under the pseu- 
donym of “Miles.” “It is a good analytical narrative describing events, but at the same time explaining motives and objects and 
discussing causes of success and failure, with the skill of a master.”—Army and Navy Gazette. 8vo. 3 colored mapas. $2.00 net; 
by mail, $2.15 
THE LAST EPISODE OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION By E. Belfort Bax 

The “Conspiracy of the Equals,” animated by “Gracchus” Babeuf—the subject of this significant volume—is a movement of very 
considerable interest to students of modern socialism. The theme was suggested to Mr. Bax by the late William Morris. $1.50 net; 
by mail, $1.62 
WHITE MOUNTAIN TRAILS By Winthrop Packard 

A survey of the White Mountains of New Hampshire from a naturalist’s standpoint, useful alike to the tourist, the “tramper” 


and the nature lover. By the author of “Florida Trails,” “Wild Pastures,” etc. Profusely illustrated. 8vo. Bowed. $3.00 net; 


by mail, $3 15 

LITERARY PILGRIMAGES OF A NATURALIST By Winthrop Packard 
A naturalist’s rambles among the haunts and homes of Emerson, Thoreau, Webster, Hawthorne, etc. Profusely illustrated. 

Rvo. Rowred 2.00 net; by mail, $2.15. 


THE SONNETS AND BALLATE OF GUIDO CAVALCANTI Rendered into English Verse By Ezra Pound 


4 significant volume, by the author of “Provenca.” $2.00 net; by mail, $2.15. 


4. FORTHCOMING FICTION 
GEORG E By Marion Hill 


The Irresistible story of an irresistible American actress, told with a spontaneous, mirth-provoking humor that should put 
Mrs. Hill high in the list of American humorists—perhaps the only woman with a place among the first. By the author of “Har- 
mony Hall,” “The Pettison Twins,” etc. $1.25 net; by mail, $1.37. 
THE ISLE OF STRIFE By George C. Shedd 
A rattling good story of adventure and mystery, completely and satisfying care-dispelling. By the author of “The Incor- 
rigible Dukane,” etc. Illustrated, $1.25 net; by mail, $1.37. 


THE SECRET OF FRONTELLAC By Frank K. Scribner 
An absorbing mystery of two Americans in an old French chateau. Frontispiece. $1.25 net; by mail, $1.37. 
UNQUENCHED FIRE By Alice Gerstenberg 


A remarkable “first” novel, dealing with Chicago society and the struggles of a charming girl to succeed as an actress. 
$1.25 net; by mail, $1.37. 
THE MYSTERIOUS CARD By Cleveland Moffett 
At last this amazingly successful “Black Cat” story is to be published in book form. The fact that thousands of people 
have asked for it eagerly for years and that the surprising explanation of the mystery is set forth in the sequel, included in 
the same volume by a clever device, insures enormous popularity for the book. 50 cents net; by mail, 56 centa. 


THE TEN-THOUSAND-DOLLAR ARM By Charles E. Van Loan 
Another series of baseball stories by the author of “The Big League,” even better than the tales in that popular book. 

/Muatrated by Wallace Goldemith. $1.25 net; by mail, $1.37. 

TOBY—A Novel of Kentucky By Credo Harris 
A powerful story of life in the Kentucky hill country, depicting a man’s regeneration through the influence of a true and 

tender love. $1.26 net; by mail, $1.37. 


WILHELMINA CHANGES HER MIND By Florence Morse Kingsley 


A delightfully merry tale in Mrs. Kingsley’s best vein. Probable price, 75 cents net; by mail, 8 cents. 


SELLING STEADILY THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 


THE GUARDIAN By Frederick Orin Bartlett 
Second printing. Frontisptece in color. $1.35 net; by matt, $1.47. 
THE BREAKING-POINT By Fred Lewis Pattee 
$1.25 net; by mail, $1.37. 
THE MAN WITH THE BLACK FEATHER By Gaston Leroux 
INustrated, $1.25 net; by mail, $1.37. 
THE ONE AND THE OTHER By Hewes Lancaster 
s $1.00 net; by mail, $1.10. 
THE MARRIAGE PORTION By H. A. Mitchell Keays 
$1.86 net; by mail, $1.48. 
THE KNIGHT-ERRANT By Robert Alexander Wason 
IMustrated, $1.25 net; by mail, $1.87. 
HER HUSBAND By Julia Magruder 
Ituastrated. $1.55 net; dy mail, $1.47. 
THE INCORRIGIBLE DUKANE By George C. Shedd 


INuatrated, $1.25 net; by mail, $1.37. 





SMALL, MAYNARD & COMPANY, Publishers, BOSTON 
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IMPORTANT NEW SPRING BOOKS 





The Spell of France 


By CAROLINE ATWATER MASON 


A new volume in the popular SPELL SERIES, devoted to the French themselves, their pursuits and characteristics, 
which, together with an entertaining account of the author's personal experiences while travelling in the land of 
the fleur-de-lis, combine to make a book that will equal, if not excel, the remarkable demand of THE SPELL OF 
ITALY, by the same writer, the initial volume of the series now selling in its fifth edition. 


Illustrated from rare old prints and photographs, in a box, net, $2.50 (postpaid, $2.70). 





Three Wonderlands of Chile ant a People 


the American West of Toda 
By Nevin O. nter 


Being the Notes of a Traveler concerning the = 
A new volume in the SERIES OF THE LATIN- 


Yellowstone Park, the Yosemite National Park, AMERICAN REPUBLICS 
and the Grand Canyon of the Colorado River, “A comprehensive narrative covering every 
with a chapter on other wonders of the great phase of life and history which one would wish 


American West. to know about this country.”—Bosten Herald. 
Profusely illustrated, in a boz, $3.00. 


The Art of the Berlin 
“The author has caught the atmosphere of the 


*‘Wonderlands’ and has the rare gift of being Calleries f 
able to make the reader see with his eyes; to By David C. Preyer 


produce pen pictures second only to the mar- A new volume in the ART GALLERIES OF 


air illustrati th ; ” writ Vr EUROPE SERIES, devoted to the art treasures 
velous ustrations emseives, writes Jr. of the Kaiser Friedrich Museum and the Royal 


Charles L. Bowman, president of the Union Li- National Gallery. It is one of the most enter- 
brary Association. taining of this author’s productions and is 

literally a description of the works of the old 
With 16 reproductions in full color from paint- masters, since it contains few biographical inci- 
ings by Thomas Moran and 32 duogravure plates. dents. With 48 full page duogravure plates, in 
In a boa, net $3.00 (carriage 30c. ertra). a bor, net $2.00 (carriage 20c. ertra). 


By Thomas D. Murphy 


New Revised Editions in the Series of the Latin-American Republics 
Forbes Lindsay’s authoritative volume Nevin O. Winter’s account of 


Panama andthe Canal Today Mexicoand Her People of Today 


“A story about the country, its people and the “A thoroughly up-to-date description of Mexico, 
vast undertaking in which all Americans are so territorially, politically economically, and 
interested.”"—Boston Globe. racially,” says the Review of Reviews. 


Each, profusely illustrated, in a bor, $3.00 


Special editions of Grant Allen's popular works on the principal cities of the Old World 
Previously PARIS Now issued 
published VENICE each one volume 

in two FLORENCE or 65 — 
seams ot BELCIUM: ITS CITIES net $1.75 
~~ CITIES OF NORTHERN ITALY (74 #)%). 














New Fiction 


The Dominant Chord Naomi of the Island 
By Edward Kimball from By Lucy Thurston Abbott 


“Not since Jules Verne has there been such a 9 “A well written and delightfully told ro- 
story. With this one before you, there is no Page g mance. The potent power of love and the 


need to lament the dearth of imaginative 
sto generous denial of self is depicted in such a 
- ese Saad gabe merely gli onggeny = List tender and sympathetic manner that it will 
months of blasé reading.”—Bookseller, News- hold the attention of even the veteran novel 


dealer & Stationer. reader to the end.” 
Each, with color frontispiece, net $1.25 (postpaid $1.40). 





L. C. PACE & COMPANY Boston, Mase: 
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Noteworthy New Publications 
INTIMACIES OF COURT AND SOCIETY 


An Unconventional Narrative of Unofficial Days 


By the Widow of an American Diplomat 
“One of the most entertaining books of its class yet published in this country.”—New York Tribune. 
“Not for many moons has there appeared a book of court and society gossip that could match this one in 
excellence of matter, style, and spirit.”"—-Chicago Record-Herald. 
“The anonymous writer of ‘INTIMACIES OF COURT AND SOCIETY’ is endowed with that indefinable 
extra sense, which is supposed to be the gift of the especially brilliant reporter.”—Newark Call. 
With numerous illustrations. 8vo. $2.50 net. Postpaid $2.79. 


DEATH 


By Maurice Maeterlinck 
Translated by ALEXANDER TEIXEIRA DE MaTrTos 


Death as a beginning, not Death as an end, has kindled the imagination of the great mystic philosopher. 
What the foremost figure in contemporary literature has to say upon Death and Immortality cannot fail to impress 


profoundly all thoughtful readers. Small 12mo. $1.00 net. Postpaid $1.10. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH CRITICISM 


By George Saintsbury 
Professor of Rhetoric and English Literature in the University of Edinburgh 
This book is an indispensable complement to any history of English literature. 
8vo. $2.75 net. Postpaid $3.00. 
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p CHILDREN OF THE RESURRECTION 
¢ By John Watson, D. D. 


(IAN MACLAREN) 
Author of “The Bonnie Brier Bush,” etc. 
This is a book for Easter, written with the deep devotional feeling which characterized “The Mind of the 
Master.” Although completed several years ago, plans for publication were interrupted by the author’s death, 
and not until the present time has it been possible to present this inspiring Easter-Day book to the public. 


16mo. $1.00 net. Postpaid $1.10. 


MONA A Drama. 
By Brian Hooker 


This beautiful and dignified poem forms the libretto of the American Opera, already famous, which was 
produced for the first time this March by the Metropolitan Opera Company. 

“It is one of the things which Intelligent people will feel bound to know something about.”—Brooklyn 
Eagle. 12mo. $1.25 net. Postpaid $1.36. 


HOW TO VISIT EUROPE ON NEXT TO NOTHING 
By E. P. Prentys 


This clever little book shows how one American girl made a trip abroad, lasting ten weeks. She not only 
tells how she did it, but how it can be done comfortably and pleasantly for $300. 
Handy Pocket Size. $1.00 net. Postpaid $1.10. 


HOW TO VISIT THE ENGLISH CATHEDRALS 
By Esther Singleton 


The author, who combines great facility and long practice in the preparation of such a book, has made, it 
is safe to say, the most up-to-date, clearest and best arranged guide to the cathedrals of England that has yet been 


published Illustrated. Handy Pocket.Size. $2.00 net. Postpaid $2.14. 


THE TOURISTS’ RUSSIA 
By Ruth Kedzie Wood 


Being the enly Tourists’ Guide to Russia published in English. 

As there is no English guide-book to Russia, English and American tourists to that country are compelled 
to do the best they can with German, French, and Russian books. Yet Russia is an extremely interesting country 
to visit, has the merit of not being crowded with tourists, and is reached far more easily than most people imagine. 
The new Russian steamship line from New York to Libau carries its passengers in commodious and luxurious 
boats direct to Russia; the difficulties of transportation, passports, etc., can be smoothed by an intelligent guide- 
book like “The Tourists’ Russia;” and Russia, a new country for the American tourist, is thus made accessible. 
With list of Tourist Cities in Russia, hotels, banks, consulates, routes, many illustrations, and a map. 12mo. 

$1.25 net. Postpaid $1.37. 


Publishers DODD, MEAD & COMPANY New York | 
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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, APRIL 11, 1912. | they can possibly nominate the Colonel with either Champ Clark the blundering 
himself, but that they may be able to and cheap politician, or Woodrow WiI- 
force the choice of a compromise candi-| son, the scholarly, high-minded BExecu- 

















The Week 


The President's message sent to Con- 


date, 








; 
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t 
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gress last Thursday shows in detail how Champ Clark’s victory in Illinois) 
ought to rouse every Democrat who be-| 


the statutory changes he recommends, . : seats sarin 
in pursuance of the conclusions reached | mapas: je + . os pe ae ere * 
by the Efficiency Commission, would re- |“ ee in er - - "| 
sult in saving about $12,000,000 annual- “ “°" ene of the most absuré fg-| 

ures ever seen on the stump. Success 
ly to the Government. Of these changes | 

would be impossible for his party. His 
a number take the form of abolition 

alliance with Hearst, which he cordial- | 
of unnecessary offices, consolidation of) 


ly acknowledged the next morning, would 
needlessly separated services, improved 

alone be sufficient to ruin his chances. 
methods of work, etc.; but by far the 


Competent liticians inform us tha | 
largest part of the gain would arise » ” 4 


in their judgment, his campai vould 
from the transfer of offices that are un- judgm pier penigcineraan, 
\collapse in eight weeks after the “on-| 


der the “political” appointment system 
ee the densified service. In uraing this vention. With Clark as its spokec-:nan, 
transfer, to cover all “the local officers tae Democracy would egain be the butt | 
under the Departments of the Treasury, 
of the Post Office, of Justice, of the In- 
terior, and of Commerce and Labor,” 
Mr. Taft is but renewing a recommenda-| This La Follette business is getting to 
tion which he had repeatedly made be- be past all endurance. Left for dead on) 
the field a few weeks ago, he not only | 
|captures State after State, but literally 
adds insult to injury. In declaring the | 
/reason for his refusal to withdraw, he) 
takes occasion to characterize the can- 
didacy of the Colonel in terms which | 
must be more exasperating to him than | 
anything that the hireling capitalist | 
press can say. “I have always contend- 
'ed,” says the Wisconsin man, “that pro-| 
gressive Republican principles represent | 
moral issues admitting of no compro- | 
mise. I have therefore steadfastly re-| 
fused to compromise or combine with | 
any compromise candidate.” What, the| 
Colonel a compromise candidate? Roose- | 


of the country, because of its propensity 
for inexcusable blundering. 


fore with great earnestness. 





It is possible to explain, but it is im- 
porsible to explain away, the voting in 
the Illinois Presidential primary on 
Tuesday. The Roosevelt triumph was 
sweeping, exceeding even the predic- 
tions of his managers. It was expected 
that he would get a large vote, and 
probably win a majority of the dele- 
gates, but that he would have a plural- 
ity of 100,000 over Taft and procure all | 
the Presidential delegates, as he appears | 
to have done, entered into no political 
reckoning. That the b'ow to the Presi-| 
dent is severe, no friend of his will 
think of denying. His campaign mana- 
gers have long admitted that they re- | 
garded Illinois as their “weakest spot,” Mr. Bryan is quite open-minded about | 
but they could not have imagined that all the Democratic candidates except | 
the ground there would so completely Gov. Harmon. He is as certain that | 
fall from beneath their feet. That Mr. Ohio's Executive is a reactionary as if | 
Taft should have been so badly beaten it had been revealed to him on Mount | 
in a traditionally Republican State will Sinai. His hat is in the ring on this 
be seized upon as conclusive proof that issue, and he will fight to the bitter end 
his hold upon the affections of his party to prevent Harmon's nomination—and | 
is but slight. The cry that he cannot then remain regular, doubtless, and | 
be elected will be redoubled. And the| work for the success of the ticket. 
Roosevelt campaign, though it remains | Here again the resemblance between 
hopeless, will take on a still noisier tone | Roosevelt and Bryan is striking enough, 


velt not a moral issue? This is too bad. | 








followers acquiring new hope, not that man would apparently be quite satisfied | 





| tive. He will fight for them in whatever 
district each “seems to be strongest.” 


Thus we see anew that Providence and 
Bryan are on the side of the largest bat- 
talions. As for the initiative, referen- 
dum, and recall, Mr. Bryan is sure that 
the National Convention will not insist 
upon planks concerning them. They 
are State issues only. Finally, Mr. Bry- 
an is certain that there is no prospect 
of a permanent third party. He knows 
Roosevelt too well to believe that he 
will cut loose definitely from the party 
to which he owes everything. 





By a vote of 173 to 17, the House of 
Representatives has passed the Borah- 
Peters bill creating a children’s bureau 
in the Department of Commerce and La- 
bor. The bill had already been passed 
by the Senate, and its approval by the 
President may be taken for granted. The 
contrast between the extremely slight 
opposition to this bill designed to pro- 
mote child welfare, and the determined 
resistance encountered a few years agu 
by the Beveridge proposal having the 
same general purpose, is instructive and 
gratifying. The Beveridge scheme wag 
an attempt to stretch the powers of the 
Federal Government under the inter- 
state commerce clause of the Constitu- 
tion, so as virtually to destroy the juris- 
diction of the States in a matter of 
strictly home concern. The present 
measure, on the other hand, while add- 
ing something to the activities of the 
central Government, does so merely in 
the direction of the ascertainment of 
facts and the dissemination of informa- 
tion. Without exercising any coercion 
or constraint, the children’s bureau will 
be sure to exert a potent influence upon 
State action through the force of en- 
lightenment and through moral pres 
sure. 





Last week the Senate passed without 
a division the bill to prevent the man- 
ufacture and use of phosphorus-matches, 
so deadly to workers engaged in that 
industry. It is expected that the work- 
men’s compensation bill will also soon 


as a result of the Illinois primary, his | But waiving that, the Nebraska states-|be made a law by Congress. At Albany 


the Constitutional amendment was paas- 
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350 
ed making legal an employers’ liability | 
act, such as the Court of Appeals re- 
cently held invalid, together with sev- 
eral of the bills to safeguard the health 
and lives of employees in factories. The 
list of measures of this kind might be 
lengthened. It is well coolly to con- | 
sider the proof they yield that our Leg- 
islatures and our Congress are not wick- 
edly callous to the wrongs and hard- 
ships of the men and women who labor, 
and are not corruptly held back from 
granting relief. These things also show 
that it is not necessary to turn our in- 
stitutions upside down and inside out 
in order to obtain “social justice’’—pro- 
vided social justice be defined as a defi- 
nite remedy for a specific evil, and not 
merely a vague protest of indefinite dis- | 


content. 


The debate over Senator Heyburn’'s 
proposal to reduce the price for the 
Congressional Record to two dollars for 
the long session and one dollar for the 
short session is as good a reply as one 
could wish to his contention that the 
Record is “the only safeguard to the 
people.” It may speak the truth, and 
nothing but the truth, but what repels 
readers the 
which it utters it. 
the newspapers of the great mass of 
what is spoken in Congress is not the 


interminable way in 


The omission from 


is 


result of a conspiracy against Senate 
and House. It is only by leaving out 
nine-tenths of it that newspapers can 
induce their subscribers to pay attention 
to the other tenth. 


Resolved, That the Chamber of Commerce 
of the State of New York favors a change 
in the navigation laws of the United States 
that will permit its citizens to purchase 
tonnage in the cheapest market, own it in 
their own names, sail it under the flag of 
the United States, and operate it on a com- 
petitive basis of cost with the tonnage of 
other nations 
The adoption of this resolution by the 
Chamber of Commerce last Thureday is 
not only interesting in itself, but has ad- 
ditional importance from the character 
of some of the statements made in the 
discussion preceding that action. One 
member declared that he had given up 
all hope of anything being done for 
American shipping through discriminat- | 
ing duties or subsidies because of the! 
great opposition in Congress, and that 
he was in favor of free ships as the only 
thing that the country could hope to 


get. The author of the resolution, Mr. | 


Welding, chairman of the Committee on | Francisco Evening Bulletin may be ex- 
Foreign Commerce, put the case for free | pected to prove among the most extra- 
ships very strongly in his closing argu- ordinary revelations of public corrup- 
ment. He pointed out that England's | tion that have ever seen the light. Upon 
subsidies, ot which we hear so mucb,|the recommendation that is reported to 
apply to only about 9 per cent. of her | have been made by District Attorney 
enormous tonnage, a large part even of | Fickert, that the indictments still hang- 
this being given for the right to take | ing over Ruef be dismissed, there would 
over the ships in case of war; and that seem to be little room for difference of 
the Hamburg-American Line, the larg-| opinion. We have had no sympathy with 
est shipping company in the world, has any sentimental move for the pardon 
always refused to accept any subsidies | or release of Ruef on the ground that 
whatever. He expressed the confident he is repentant. But it is an entirely 
expectation that when American ship- | different matter to free him from the 
owning ceased to be penalized by our threat of additional punishment upon 
protectionist navigation laws, our mer- | charges remaining untried, in consider- 
chant marine would speedily revive. ation of his making a detailed confes- 
sion which would be of incalculable 

Two hundred cities have now adopted | value to the State. If some of the cor- 
the commission form of government, of Poration heads that were quite as re- 
which nearly one-half began the experi-| sponsible for these iniquities should re- 
ment last year. Despite their distribu-|ceive their dues in the shape of long 
tion over thirty-four of the forty-eight | terms in the penitentiary, not only the 
States, more than one-fourth of them | State of California, but the whole coun- 
try, would receive signal benefit. 





are in the two States of Texas and Kan-| 


sas, and more than half of them in these | 
States and Oklahoma, Illinois, Califor- | The conviction of the Prohibition can- 
nia, and North Dakota. The Engineer-| didate for Governor of*Pennsylvania in 
ing News, which printsa comprehensive | 1906 on a charge of conspiring to de 
table of these cities, points out one or| fraud, turns one’s notions of human na- 
ture topsy-turvy. It is true that the 
crime had ne connection with politics. 
But where shall virtue be found if not 
in a Prohibition candidate for Gover- 
nor of Pennsylvania? The most ardent 
delegate who voted for him in the Con- 
vention could have had no hope of his 
title, not even when it is bestowed by | winning the election. The only reasons 
popular vote.” Accordingly, a city of| for nominating him must have been his 
this sort gets its expert service through | devotion to the principles of the party, 
sub-department chiefs only, a method|and his high personal character. Third 
that does not tend to procure a high’ parties always plume themselves almost 
type of administrator. The case is made | as much upon the good repute of their 
worse by the common failure of com-| nominees as upon their fine political 
mission charters to provide a civil ser- ideas. And now one Of their mightiest 
vice system. Neither of these objections | has fallen. The incident, however, may 
will have much weight with advocates| prove an advantage to the party. No- 
of this form of government, since neith- | thing could so completely shatter the 
er of them is directed against any in- common accusation that Prohibitionists 
herent weakness. Commission-governed are not practical men. If the party has 
cities can get expert service just as any one man within its ranks able to cheat 
other cities can, nor is it necessary for his fellow men, it is most unreasonable 
these experts to be titular heads of de- to suppose that it does not have scores 
The real danger is rather who could serve them in public office. 





two weaknesses in the commission plan. 
All that is accomplished by the division 
of municipal activities into a few de- 
partments and the placing of a single 
commissioner in charge of each, is to 
fix responsibility. “A man cannot be 
made into an expert by giving him a 


partments. 
in the acceptance of the new plan as a) 
simple and final cure for all municipal The director of the New York Aqua- 
ills. | soem is a man of courage. He has pub- 
~ ‘Mshed in a recent number of Science a 

The disclosures of political and cor-| protest against “the misuse of lantern 
poration rottenness of which Abraham illustrations by museum lecturers.” He 


Ruef has given a foretaste {n the San finds that the present tendency in popu- 
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lar lectures on scientific subjects is not ' tuture.” That is to say, there will be 
to illustrate the lecture, but to lecture no Lister fund or Lister scholarships, 
about the illustrations. The lantern- specifically so called. This is undoubt- 
slide, with its younger and still more edly a sincere expression of the modesty 
popular sister, the moving-picture film, which was characteristic of the emi- 
is in danger of driving the good lectur- nent surgeon. Yet in this age of 
er from the platform. It certainly has réclame, a man whose shrinking from it 
made the bad lecturer possible. Since was less securely established might be 
the hour’s exercise in scientific exposi- accused of taking the very surest way 
tion reduces itself to a parade of pret- to cause his name to be remembered. No 
tily colored pictures with more or less name attached to the gift might make 
perfunctory comment, it does not matter the more people ask who the giver was. 
from the point of view of the audience There is admittedly such a thing as an 
just how indifferent may be the verbal overdoing of humility which is equiva- 
comment, how ill-prepared the speaker, lent to the most extreme ostentation. In 
how slipshod the processes of his thought the cathedral at Toledo, for example, in 
and his grammar. Even Demosthenes, the place where the archbishops lie bur- 
with a pointer in hand, could hardly ied, one comes upon a stone bearing only 
hope to hold his own against a colored this inscription: “Hic jacet pulvis et 
film. As between the shallow amateur cinis et nihil.” What form of self-efface- 
with good pictures and the expert with ment could seem more complete, yet 
inferior pictures there is little doubt as what could more infallibly set genera- | 
to who will get closer to the great, popu- tions of visitors inquiring who this par- 
lar heart. ticular archbishop could have been? 








All meat-eaters must be rejoiced, and) The revived flurry in Congress over 
vegetarians correspondingly depressed, the alleged designs of Japan upon Mag- 
by the announcement of the results of | dalena Bay, illustrates one of the great- 
the great rat contest at Leland Stan- est difficulties the modern world has in 
ford, Jr., University. What possible ex- keeping the peace among nations. This 
planation can be offered by devotees of particular uneasiness seems to be in a 
a vegetable diet for the immense dis- way to be promptly allayed. Indeed, it 
crepancy between the more than five jg plainly intimated that the chief mo- 
thousand miles covered by the meat-eat- tive of the Administration in consenting 
ing female rat and the less than five to a resolution in the Senate calling for 
hundred miles travelled by her vegeta-/ official information, was to furnish a 
ble-eating sister, or between the four-| complete refutation of the rumors. But 
teen hundred miles credited to the meat- this special instance is an example of 
eating male and the two hundred made the kind of thing that insidiously dis- 
by the vegetarian? Was there fraud in turbs international relations. It is not 
this primary? Until somebody catches open insults, unconcealed menaces, or a 
four more rats, or, better, takes the direct clashing of rival interests, but, 
four that have just performed this ser- rather, a subtle form of suspicion. Now, 
vice to science and humanity, and by this usually arises from ignorance. We 
means of them reverses these propor-| do not know other nations well enough, 
tions, everybody who cares for the truth they do not understand us well enough, 
and likes meat will eat it with the pecu- | to prevent the currency of vague notions 
liar satisfaction that goes with doing an |respecting hostile intentions, which we 
agreeable duty. Those who get aloBg could all see, if we had the eye to look 
better without meat will make what|the matter through and through, to be 
shame-faced excuse for not eating it wholly unfounded. 
they can persuade their consciences to 
accept. | 





There is no duty more obvious for) 
‘statesmen at the present day than that) 

The filing of the late Lord Lister's of seeking to preserve peace by means of 
will for probate brings out the fact that understanding what other nations really 
he left several generous bequests for are and what their governments intend 
hospitals and universities, each one ac- to do. This was the theme of Viscount 
companied by the direction: “I don’t Haldane, British Secretary for War, in 
wish that my name should be in any his address last year before the Univer- 
way associated with these sums in the sity of Oxford—an address so able, sane, 
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and civilized that the American Asso- 
ciation for International Conciliation 
has done well to reprint and circulate it. 
Viscount Haldane applied himself to the 
problem of the relations of Germany 
and Great Britain from the side of a 
student in national characteristics. He 
held that the great peace-maker would 
be he who should truthfully interpret 
one nation to the other. England is 
much misunderstood in Germany, but 
Germany, frankly argued Haldane, is 
even more misunderstood in England. 
He himself, having a thorough know- 
ledge of the German language, being 
deeply read in German literature, and 
fully in touch with the whole modern 
movement in Germany, was precisely 
the kind of man to warn his country- 
men of the folly of creating an unreal 
Germany out of their own imagination 
wherewith to affright themselves and 
goad themselves into passion. Viscount 
Haldane, we may add, was also precise 
ly the kind of man to send on a con- 
ciliatory embassy to Berlin. In him the 
German Government knew that it had 
an Englishman who understood Ger- 


many,and could treat with him on that 
basis. 

Germany's increased military expendil- 
tures, as proposed by the Government, 


have led to the resignation of Herr Wer- 
muth, Secretary of the Treasury. He 
does not disapprove of the new outlay 
on the army and navy, but simply in- 
sists that the added charges on the 
Treasury must be met by fresh taxes. 
The principle for which he stands is: 
No outgo without income. Pay as you 
go is the motto of this finance minis- 
ter; and as the Government would not 
consent to his plans for levying taxes to 


| foot the bills for increased armaments, 


he threw up his portfolio on that issue, 
As a result, it is expected that German 
public finance will go back for a time 
to the plan which it followed for some 
years, of borrowing money to balance 


the budget and so carrying along annual 


deficits. Herr Wermuth’s position is 
undoubtedly correct, his policy being the 
only sound one in the long run, but ft 
must be said that it sounds very Eng- 
lish, and rather old-fashioned at that. 
The new and approved method, ag wit- 
ness our own chronic Treasury deficits 
for the past three years, is to pay out 
whatever is demanded and to trust to 
luck to get the money to do it with. 
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IS THE CONVENTION SYSTEM 
DOOMED? 


Two opposing views of the existing 


method of nominating Presidents by Na- 
tionai Conventions have recently been 
put before the country. Speaking in 
Illinois last week, Gov. Wilson predict- 
ed that by four years from now every 
State have a Presidential pri- 
mary. He had in mind the model which 
was given by Wisconsin, and which New 


would 


Jersey was the first of the Eastern States 
to adopt. That the movement in this 
direction is pronounced, no one will dis- 
pute. It led to the hurried enactment 
of a Presidential primary in Illinois. 
Doubtless the effect there and events 
elsewhere will tend to heighten the de- 
mand for a direct expression of Presi- 
so thaf Gov. Wil- 


son's prophecy may not prove to be so 


dential preferences; 


very wide of the mark. 

On the other hand, we have a fervid 
defence of the Convention system from 
the great Constitutional authority and 
luminary of politics in Albany, William 
He objects to removing an- 
clent landmarks. Deeply versed in po- 
litical history, and suspected of knowing 
something about political manipulation, 
he points back to the long and glorious 
history of the National Convention, and 
asks plaintively why we should be call-| 
ed upon to abandon a form of nominat- | 
ing machinery which has given us Lin- 
coln and Cleveland and McKinley? The 
great purpose of it is to still warring | 
candidacies in such a way as to sacri- 
fice no principle. In the Convention the 
party first defines its beliefs and makes 
its pledges, and then decides what lead- 
er is best fitted to embody those doc- 


Barnes, jr. 


trines and carry out those promises. 


Devised, says Mr. Barnes, by the com- 
mon sense of the people, the National 
Convention~ has been successful for 
eighty years, and is “just as useful and 
as when it came into 


workable to-day 


existence.” 

For such a master of history and of 
logic as Mr. Barnes, this position seems 
to have been taken a trifle unguardedly. 
The original devising of the National 
due to the desire to 


Convention was 


action more broadly upon 
the will, 


Caucus, which the Convention supersed- 


base party 

popular The Congressional 
ed, had fallen, or was believed to have 
fallen, into the hands of small cliques. 
True, they were able to point back as 


confidently as Barnes does now to the 
>. 


successful working of their plan tor! mary. At present, at all events, it is 


nearly fifty years. Could a system be/ not a question of a sharp alternative— 
so bad that had given the country Wash-| either the National Convention or a 
ington and Jefferson? But to raise that | Presidential primary. The two can be 
question was, as everybody knows, of no made to function together, and, in fact, 
avail against the tide of democracy |that is distinctly contemplated by all 
which swept in with Jackson. Good or| Who, up till now, have gone in for the 
bad, the old method was dropped be- | new movement. 
cause it was not sufficiently representa-| Barnes may be quite right in protest- 
tive. And as even Mr. Barnes must be | {ng against expecting a political millen- 
able to see, the present movement is one | nium at once to follow the Presidential 
to make the nominating system stil]| Primary. That is only a piece of politi- 
more representative. It has already had ‘cal machinery, and the general rule is 
its effect. The rules of the National | that political machinery of any kind can 
Convention, at least in the Republican |e more skilfully worked by profession- 
party, have steadily been liberalized. 4! political machinists than by volun- 
For example, the unit rule has been | teers. At the same time, the people may 
abolished. It is no longer possible for |@emand the direct primary, for the nom- 
the chairman of a State delegation to | ination of Presidents and other public 
rise and cast its vote entire for a given | Officers, as a ready weapon for use at 
candidate, despite the fact that a minor-| times when they desire mightily and 
ity, large or small, prefers some other | speedily to use it. It is, in fact, the Pres- 
man. By allowing each Congressional |idential primary considered in that 
district to elect its own delegates to a|light which is now urged for adop- 
National Convention, and to instruct| tion, and which bids fair to verify Gov. 
them how to vote, a step was taken to | Wilson’s prediction. 
check the tyranny of the machine and. 
to prevent a State boss from wielding | 
undue power in the Convention. 

Now, it is plainly conceivable that 


TWO TYPES OF LAWMAKER. 
In the debate on the White Phos- 


‘this process might be extended without | Phorus bill, in the Senate last week, 


Even the delegates selected by a direct Senators who represent diametrically 
Presidential primary are delegates to °PPposite types of mind. Senator Bailey's 


‘the National Convention. All the pro-|@™sument was that of the firm and keen 


| 
cess of conferring prayerfully on party | /ogician, not to be swerved from the 


|policy, which Barnes so movingly de-| clean-cut line of his thesis by any ir- 
scribes, can be gone through by them as relevant considerations; and he was im- 


well as by men named in the old way.| mediately followed by Senator Heyburn, 
The difference would be that, when it| Whose talk was equally characteristic of 
came to the nomination of a candidate,|the inconclusive, loose-jointed, ram- 
the delegates elected by a direct pri-| shackle type of Congressional disputant. 





mary would be able to say that there 
was a real demand for the man of their 
choice, because he had received such 
and such a number of votes when his 
name had gone directly before the peo- 
Indeed, the Presi- 
not necessarily 
the abolition of the National 
Convention, That might virtually 
the end, as the dele- 


ple in a primary. 


dential primary does 


imply 
in 


come about 


|gates might be so bound in advance by 


popular instructions that they would be 
merely clerks to record a vote, the re- 
sult of which was already known. Even 
in such a case, however, it is probable 
that the National Convention would per- 
sist for a long time, just as the State 
Convention persists in those common- 
wealths that have adopted the direct pri- 


He was disporting himself very comfort- 
‘abiy, when Senator Gallinger suddenly 
brought him up with a sharp turn. Mr. 
| Heyburn had been saying that the result 
‘sought by the bill could be reached in 
some other and Constitutional way, and 
Mr. Gallinger simply asked him to be 
“a little more specific’ and reveal “just 
'how that can be done.’ Whereupon the 
Idaho Senator, though pleading that “it 
is not always an easy thing to draw a 
| bill while on your feet addressing the 
Senate,” went on to state that he would 
nevertheless “give some ideas.’’ He made 
a mess of the “ideas,” and finally con- 
| fessed that he had not been as success- 
|ful as he had hoped in outlining to the 
| Senate any tenable method of accom- 


| plishing the purpose. 
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Of the other kind of thing—the close | 


intellectual grasp which makes issues 
definite and insists on subjecting con- 
troversies to exact tests of reason or of 
fact—there is little enough in the politi- 
cal field nowadays, and it isa pity that in 
Mr. Bailey’s career it should have been 
obscured by certain other characteris- 
tics. For, right or wrong, such an argu- 
ment as he made on the Phosphorus bill 
is a tonic influence in parliamentary de- 
bate. It was not squarely met by his 
opponents, and perhaps was hardly capa- 
ble of being effectively repulsed by a 
frontal attack. Probably the nearest ap- 
proach to a successful rejoinder would 
have been in the direction of the legal 
maxim de minimis. This maxim may be 
dangerous to apply to questions of Con- 
stitutional interpretation; yet there are 
limits beyond which, in all human af- 
fairs, we take refuge in the view that 
extreme cases may be treated as mat- 
ters of exception—that every doctrine 
must sometimes bend lest it break. As 
a matter of abstract legal principle, Sen- 
ator Bailey was quite right in the asser- 
tion that the power of taxation invoked 
by the bill to destroy a particular form 
of manufacture might be equally used 
for the destruction of any industry, in 
any State, which a Congressional ma- 
jority might desire to extirpate; the 
only thing that can be said in reply is 
that the precedent will not in practice 
be so understood. It will be said—and 
justly said—that here was a case not of 
crushing an industry but of cutting 
short a grossly inhuman practice, the 
abandonment of which entails no sacri- 
fice worth mentioning upon anybody. 
The violence that was perhaps done to 
the Constitution in this minimal af- 
fair may be overlooked; and, on the 
other hand, the harm that would have 
been done toit by placing it in the light 
of a barrier to an act so necessary, and 
in itself so harmless, might be most 
serious. We are pretty good friends of 
the Constitution ourselves; but we have 
a feeling that if the Senate erred in 
passing the Phosphorus bill, its sin, like 
Uncle Toby's oath, will be blotted out by 
the Recording Angel. 

It is not only in Congress, of course, 
that these extremes are to be met with; 
and between them every possible grada- 
tion has its exemplars. Each of us, no 
doubt, flatters himself that he strikes 
the golden mean—the just balance be- 
tween academic rigor and the irrespon- 


sible looseness of “the man in the | 


street.” In reality, the striking of this 
happy mean is the great problem of 
practical judgment in the affairs of any 
time, and especially of our time. It 
will not do, for example, to reject every 
proposal in which may be discovered 
some tendency towards collectivism, 
upon the ground that we must fight So- 
cialism; but on the other hand, it would 
be still greater folly to look at every 
specific economic proposal simply upon 
its immediate merits, and without ref- 
erence to the overshadowing question of 
Socialism, if that be logically involved. 
In the present temper of a large section 
of the public, there is far more danger 
that questions of vital principle may be 
overlooked in the pursuit of immediate 
benefits than the reverse. But just 
where to draw the line is a question of 
wisdom; and for the exercise of wis- 
dom it is impossible to lay down any 
mechanical formula, 

There is, however, one kind of mani- 
festation of the loose-jointed mental 
type which it is easy enough to charac- 
terize. When agitators go up and down 
the land declaring that they propose to 
make everybody happy, and offering no 
substantial indication of the means by 
which they expect to accomplish that 
result, they are engaged in one of the 
most mischievous possible forms of hu- 
They stir up vague dis- 
content and indefinite expectations; 
they lead the people to believe them- 
selves the victims of wanton and remed- 
iable wrong, without pointing out any 
method of removing the wrong. If one 
of these orators, instead of addressing 
a miscellaneous crowd on the hustings, 


man activity. 


were to speak where he could be 
brought to book as Heyburn was 
brought to book by Gallinger, he would 
fare far worse in his grand pretensions 
as a regenerator of society than did the 
Idaho Senator in regard to the little 
matter upon which he had somewhat 
thoughtlessly committed himself. “I 
should like the Senator,’ said Mr. Gal- 
linger, “to be a little more specific in 
revealing to us just how that can be 
done.” If this.demana could be peremp- 
torily made upon some of our eloquent 
saviors of society, what a comical low- 
ering of the note would instantly re- 


sult! 


THE MILWAUKEE ELECTION. 

The defeat of the Socialist municipal 
ticket in Milwaukee comes as a gur- 
prise to no one. The Socialists them- 
selves profess to have been prepared for 
the. event. Even when taken in con- 
junction with the setback the party has 
received in Montana and elsewhere, the 
Socialist reverse in Milwaukee is merely 
accepted as one of those fluctuations of 
fortune to which every political party 
must resign itself, and especially a new 
party whose advent into office is bound 
to raise expectations which in the na 
ture of things are bound to be disap- 
pointed. The Socialist Call cites Con- 
gressman Berger as saying after the 
victory of two years ago that the Social- 
ists did not claim to control a majority 
of all the voters in Milwaukee, and that 
a combination of all other parties 
against them was inevitable. This com- 
bination has now taken place, and in 
this fact the Call finds great satisfac- 
tion. Having succeeded in wiping out 
all other party lines than those between 
Socialists and Anti-Socialists, there only 
remains the simple task of wiping out 
the old parties themselves. 

It is doubtful, however, whether the 
Socialists in Milwaukee have really 
much reason to congratulate themselves 
on bringing about a coalition of the 
“bourgeois” parties. As a testimonial to 
their own growing strength and the 
wholesome fear in which they are held 
by their opponents, the result is gratify- 
ing enough. But these same opponents 
—and among them we may classify all 
sincere friends of decent government 
who do not accept Socialism as the only 
cure for the ills of municipal govern- 
ment—are also entitled to regard the 
situation with equanimity. In forcing 


an alignment of citizens on a non-par- 


tisan basis, the Socialists have shown a 
way to remedy municipal misgovern- 
ment which does not at all lie along 
the road towards Socialism. The alli- 
ance of Democrats and Republicans in 


Milwaukee was not a temporary expedi- 
ent. It is a state of affairs which is to 
be perpetuated in Wisconsin by means 
of legislation that will prohibit the use 
of national party designations in mu- 
nicipal elections. It is possible that all 
party names will be suppressed and 
that voters henceforth will vote for can- 
didates on their personal record entirely 


and on the basis of such local issues as 
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the candidates may identify themselves | byways, is apparent. It is not work that |the most moderna of moderns. Still more 


with. 


,can be done in a day, but it is work 


extraordinary is his report of the in- 


But that precisely is what the best| which must be begun without delay. The terest of the English workingman in 


elements in our citizenship, the country 
over, have been working for. It has 
long been recognized that at the bottom 
of municipal misrule is the susceptibil- 
ity of the average voter to the influence 
of party shibboleths. The power of the 
boss rests to a considerable degree on 
machine organization and the spoils sys- 
tem. But not even in Tammany Hall 
does the bulk of the party consist of 
grafting office holders or. of hungry pub- 


lic contractors. The great mass of Dem- Milwaukee may do something more than | qo 


Socialist movement is young and ag- 
| gressive. It can stand temporary defeat. 
Though beaten in Milwaukee, the fact 
remains that the Socialists polled above 
40 per cent. of the total vote. Failure 
on the part of the newly elected non- 
partisan government to redeem its 
pledges may easily turn that 40 per cent. 
into an absolute majority. 

On the other hand, a creditable record 
of achievement by the new régime in 


Greek. This, according te Mr. Murray’s 
\view, is due to the seriousness of the 
|Socialistic movement. Plato is sitting 
}on the same platform with Karl Marx; 
laborers are studying Greek at Oxford 
‘and Cambridge in the !ong vacation, 
‘and are demanding instruction in that 
tongue for their children in the board 
| eebests. 

| These are pretty pictures, which we 
\should like to believe true. In part we 
There is a craving in the human 


ocratic votes in New York city, like the| merely check the Socialist advance. Com- heart for tragedy, which even the best 


great bulk of Republican votes in Phil- 
adelphia, is swayed by considerations 
of party regularity. This sentiment is 
only too often reinforced by the spe- 
cious argument that party unity in the 
city is necessary to the triumph of par- 
ty principles in the State and the na- 
And, Presidential 
and gubernatorial elections occur with 


tion. unfortunately, 
sufficient frequency to breathe new life 
into many a decrepit local party organ- 
that the Socialists 
can do to break up this mistaken tra- 


ization. Anything 


dition of party loyalty is tantamount to | less than such unrevolutionary issues as d 


reducing their own party ammunition. 
Socialism'’s victories in the municipali- 
ties 
the general disgust with misgovernment 


have been largely conditioned by 
based on the old party system. 

To the extent, therefore, that the fear 
of Socialist control becomes an impel- 
ling force towards the reorganization 
of municipal politics along rational lines 
and a consequent improvement in our 
standards of municipal government, the 
Good 


the immediate 


is far from alarming. 
will 


gain without falling into undue trepida- 


situation 


citizens rejoice in 


tion over the rising spectre of Socialism. 
For that matter, if it were a choice be 
tween remaining content with municipal 


misrule and Inefficiency and accepting 


honest and efficient government in the 


cities at the risk of encouraging the So- 
clalist ideal, we venture to say few good 


citizens would hesitate. But the choice is 


by no means that. What the results will 


be fifty years from now we are not in 


the position to foretell, nor is it in- 


cumbent on one to worry overmuch about 
the subject. That the immediate results 
will be to deprive Socialism, which Is 
of 


preéminently a party of protest, 


much material that nowadays lies so 


plentifully to hand in our hjghways and 


plete non-partisanship is bound to react 
on the Socialist party in local affairs. 
| When the city electorate has been fully 
educated to the view of deciding local 
elections on local issues, the test will 
|necessarily be applied to Socialists as 
well as non-Socialists. The latter will 
be estopped from appealing to the dread 
of economic revolution. The Socialist 
party will come before the voters of the 
city with a programme adapted to that 
city. Under such conditions it is high- 
ly probable that the Red Flag will count 


the schools, the markets, baths, trac- 
tion, housing, parks, and playgrounds. 


AN APOSTLE OF GREEK. 


Mr. Gilbert Murray, who comes from 
Oxford to teach Greek for a while at 
Amherst and to lecture in various other 
places, must feel somewhat like a bishop 
in partibus. Oxford may be the home 
of lost causes, Greek among them, but 
it has a wonderful way of making lost 
things in this 
country Professor Murray will find any 
number of people ready to talk about 
reviving Greek, but in practice he will 


comfortable; whereas 


see diminishing classes and despairing 
He will find great States 
one or two, if any, high 
schools teach the language at all; and 


teachers. 


where only 


even at Amherst, whose class of '85 has 
made so bold a stand for the classics, he 
will searcely find the faculty flinging 
quotations from Aristophanes at one an- 
other across the table. 

Mr. 
in England a great awakening, and ex- 
pects to see the same thing here. At the 
Court Theatre of London his own trans- 
lations of Euripides have been more 
popular than the plays of G. B. Shaw, 


Murray is hopeful. He reports 


‘modern drama leaves unsatisfied. The 
‘old idea of Nemesis, of a jealous god- 
dess in nature looking out at the doings 
of men, and ironically punishing them 
for extravagances into which she has 
herself allured them—that fear of the 
divine jealousy which strikes down in- 
solent prosperity—still haunts us as a 
| vague superstition or a glimpse of some 
inexplicable truth. Goethe gave the fin- 
est modern expression to the feeling in 
his famous stanzas to the Aimmlische 
Mdchte, ending with the sombre para- 
ox: 
Forth into life you bid us go, 
And into guilt you let us fall, 


Then leave us to endure the woe 
It brings unfailingly to all. 


That, we take it, is the very substance 
of tragedy. Shakespeare knew it when 
‘he drew the picture of Macbeth lured 
by the weird sisters into crime and pay- 
ing the penalty with his own blood. But 
/it has almost disappeared from recent 
literature, and we can well believe that 
many a play-goer will turn with relief 
from the artificial problems that now 
vex the stage to a drama that deals with 
this fundamental question of human 
destiny. This may partly explain the 
extraordinary success of Sophocles and 
Euripides in Berlin and London. 

But that other story of the British 
workman giving laborious nights to the 
Study of the Greek language, and of 
the British Socialist calling. Plato his 
master, seems a bit fantastic. -We 
‘can imagine the shock of the working- 
‘man when his instructor strikes into 
one of those passages in which Plato 
dwells on the benumbing and degrading 
effect of manual labor on the soul, or in 
‘which he portrays the awful results to 
the state of the tinker in politics. We 
‘can imagine the cheerful submissiveness 
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of a Socialistic gathering to which some! It is easy to see how a democratic lov- _bed old age and youth rages arenes more 
honest and tactful lecturer should ex: | er of classic literature may for his own | fiercely than ever; and the advantage 
pound Plato’s ideal Republic, with its a overlook these aspects of Greek | as always is on the side of the young 
division of the people into three hard | life, but any propaganda based on such /man. For the older generation has no- 
castes—those who do all the work, those forgetfulness is sure to founder. Greek | | thing but the Past and the Present to 
who do the fighting and get the high-|tragedy may be revived because it ap | base itself on, whereas youth can always 
est rewards, and the philosophers whose | peals to one of the deepest emotions of | rally to its support the inexhaustible re- 
only business it is to talk logic and man-|the human heart, but the Socialistic sources of the Future. “I paint things,” 
age the government. Such a gathering democracy of to-day is not going back | says the young man, “as the world will 
of Socialists would be even more deeply to Plato for its ideas and inspiration.|see them fifty years from now.” “I re- 
edified when they heard that this caste The value of Greek literature depends produce sounds,” says the young man, 
system was to be maintained by deliber- iis on its corrective contrast with “ag the world will hear them fifty years 
ately keeping the lower estate in a many of our modern views. | from now.” “I expound morals,” says 
condition of ignorance or illusion, in |the young man, “as the world will live 
very much the same manner as was Pro- | 'them fifty years from now.” What can 
posed by the British Hobbes, that father, PRESSING FORWARD INTO SPACE. the middle-aged plaintiff say in rejoin- 
of all Tories. They would listen with; Reader, if chance or native courage | der? He is cited before a court where 
keen relish to Plato’s elaborate compar- brings you into the presence of a young he must lose his case by default because 
ison of “the people” to a wild beast, or to | artist who has painted a picture of a\circumstances beyond his control will 
his likening of democratic government |fragmentary, dark-blue baby on the | compel his non-appearance. T» be dead 
to a ship at sea without a pilot. | bridge of a pink battleship, or a com- | is always a disadvantage. It invests 
As a matter of fact there has been a) | poser who has written a symphony deal- one with a purely academic interest 
deal of loose talk about the democratic | ing with the high cost of living, be which no jury of practical men will al- 
spirit of classical literature. Liberty, to warned and refrain from asking the | | low to stand in the way of living, breath- 
be sure, has been nobly extolled by the | young painter or the young musician’ ing interests. And the situation is even 
orators of Athens and Rome, and the what is the purpose of his art. You will harder than that. Suppose that the 
history of those cities is full of exam-| thereby expose yourself as a fossil and plaintiff makes up his mind to be alive 
ples of devotion to its cause. It is easy bring down on you the contempt of all) fifty years hence,,like a rich uncle spit- 
to understand how the patriots of Italy the young ladies there present with a/ing his heirs; what will it avail him? 
in the time of the Risorgimento could |copy of Henri Bergson in their hands.| Fifty years hence, if youth still finds 
nourish their hatred of tyranny by re-| For the young maestro will turn lan-|its case too weak, it will ask for anoth- 
citing the deed of Harmodius and Aris-|guidly upon you and explain in ele-| er adjournment of fifty years. The sup- 
togiton, or face Austrian bullets with | mentary terms adapted to your intellec-|ply of space into which the points are 
the words of some Roman hero on their | tual level that, as a modern artist, he hag | always pressing is large, and the Future 
lips. But liberty is the least thing de no purpose and no end in view, but that can always enjoin, stay, mandamus, and 
sired by the democratic spirit of to-day. | he is simply a point pressing forward |certiorari the Present into the grave. 
What it craves is equality, and of equal-|into space. The phrase, we believe,, Far be it from us to defend the Pres- 








ity there is precious little praise in the 
philosophers and poets of Greece. The 
truth of Hellenic civilization has been 





comes from Bergson, but it is to-day /| ent against the Future. Like all lawyers, 
widely current wherever youth congre-| we detest a losing cause. There is one 
gates, in the Latin Quarter, in the meet-|plea, however, that must be made in 


finely expressed by Mr. G. Lowes Dick-| ing halls of the I. W. W., and in the Chi-| behalf of the defendant. In the indict- 
inson, who is at once a Socialist and a/ cago art galleries. Life, you must learn,| ment framed by the Future against the 
regretful lover of the far past: |is the policeman of the universe, whose Present there is an apparent flaw. In 

Harmony between the individual and his| ¢ynction it is to make men keep on mov- | that document the Present is always de- 


environment was perhaps more nearly | : 
achieved by and for the aristocracy of an- | '0 g. Whither one is moving is an en |cesthes as an unreal thing, as mummi- 
cient Greece than by any society of any tirely unimportant consideration, so fied Tradition, as Convention with the 


other age. But such a harmony, even at the, | ‘long as you do it very fast. The neces-| soul gone out of it, as the slave of mean- 


i i d no} 
i ndlage agen > agemomgreliong . sity of speed is dictated by something ingless formule. By implication the Fu- 
And, in the second place, to secure even | |more than the life-urge. There is com- ture is the opposite of all those things. 


this imperfect realization, it was necessary | petition. Other points are pressing for- But what are the facts? It is the Fu- 


to restrict the universal application of the) 
Seal. Excellence, in Greece, was made! | ward into space directly behind you. Af-|ture that bristles with formule and 
the end for some, not for all. But this| ter the Impressionist comes the Post-| manifestoes and platforms and philoso- 


limitation was felt, in the development of | Impressionist; after the Post-Impres-|phies. It is Youth that has gone mad 


consciousness, to be self-contradictory ; and| 

the next great system of ethies that sue-  Sionist comes the Cubist; after the Cub-| with theory. The Present paints its pic- 
ceeded to that of Aristotle, postulated an ist comes the Futurist who paints any: | tures and writes its music by rule of 
end of action that should be at once inde-| thing that comes into his mind; after | thumb; it does it in that way because 


os = ae ae adhe ae ethics | the Futurist comes the Intentionist| that is the way nearly everybody does 
of a privileged class were thus expanded | whose blank canvases rep.oduce the it. But the Future writes its music on 


into the ethics of humanity; but this ex-| things that have not yet come into his'the basis of the pragmatic philosophy 
eer wee OS fo Me cones, wath ba ‘mind. It is all very stirring. and paints its pictures in accordance 


depended on the very limitations by which 
it was destroyed. The immemorial battle between crab-| with the principles of the New Psychol- 
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ogy of the Abnormal as formulated by 
Professor Marzhasen of Gotha. Your old- 


fashioned, academic painter, when asked | 


why he paints tall, slim, smiling women 
in directoire gowns and furs, says: “I 
saw a woman like that on the car the 
other day.” And if you ask him why 
his painted babies have blue eyes and 


pink toes, he says, “I have one just like | 


that at home.” But when the Futurist 
paints a baby it is a metaphysical baby, 
born in the Bergsonian philosophy and 
bred in revolt. And he represents the 
baby as visualized by an anxious mother 
with a headache, her arms full of bun- 
dies, clinging to a strap between two fat 
men in the Subway at 5:30. Which is 
reality and life and which is convention 
and theory, may be left for any unpreju- 
diced jury to decide. 

But, after all, what use is there in 
carrying this apology for the Present 
any further? Where will these lines be 
fifty years from now? It is for the 
Present to cling to its limited horizon, 
to suffer and endure. The vast realms 
of space are for the Future. To paint 
sounds, to dance colors, to reproduce 
odors on the graphophone, to set the 


binomial theorem to music—that is not) 


for timid souls and palsied hands. O 
Youth! O Valiance! O Bourgeoning 
Life! O crimson vest of Théophile Gau- 
tier! O Make Believe! 


POPULAR LITERARY JUDGMENTS. 


It is natural that, so good a poet as 


Mr. William ag- 
grieved at the scant appreciation of con- 


Watson should feel 


temporary verse. “Your novelist, as a 


rule,” he says in a paper on “The Muse 
in Exile” in the current Century, “gets 
his due rewards in this life, your poet, 
as a rule, does not.” He might have 
added that some novelists get more than 
In Mr. 


England has had, during the last quar- 


their due. Watson's estimation, 


ter of a century, “some very real poets,” 
whose names “would add lustre to any 
age or nation.” He is no doubt right in 
believing that the novel has badly ypset 
the balance of literary power and that 
our obsession by it is due to its compar- 
ative newness, the type, in anything like 
its present form, being not yet two cen- 
Thus the poet, looking back 
which start with the 

world, prefers with 


turies old. 
upon traditions 

day-spring of the 
some dignity the charge of nouveau 


riche. But what intere#ts us more in his 


| paper is his arraignment of present-day 


criticism of poetry. Briefly, it is this: 
Critics are of five sorts. The first has “a 
bee in his bonnet” and will not release 
it. By such a critic all verse is subjected 
to the test of some blatant idiosyncrasy. 
The second “sets an inordinate value” 
on factitious simplicity. The third is 
forever comparing one poet with an- 
other. There is, fourthly, the impres- 
sionistic critic who is impatient of solid 


ing his recent visit, Mr. Watson then 
turns in despair from the critics to the 
public. “This nameless judiciary, sit- 
ting in permanent session, undistracted 
by the babble .f coteries, is our nearest 
approach to that ultimate court of liter- 
ary appeal which we call posterity.” It 
would be interesting to examine the in- 
stances where, in the eyes of posterity, 
the leading critics of an age have been 
wrong and the majority of the people 


right. Probably they are not so numer- 
neurotic “find.” And finally, many critics | ous as is often supposed. Besides, Mr. 
think poetry is nothing if it is not pro-| Watson is not consistent. Else why 
gressive. “Is it surprising,” asks Mr. | should he try to discredit contemporary 
Watson, “that the great, serious, clear- | fiction, which is so much read even by 
headed, and single-minded public, who| those “who can enjoy Shakespeare and 
can enjoy Shakespeare and the Bible, | the Bible”? Novels, too, have to com- 
imagine that contemporary poetry has/| bat the critical blight. The only possi- 
nothing to give them which can in any | ble advantage which we can see in such 
way illustrate or clarify life—nothing | an appeal to the people is the chance 
which in any way says to them an inti-|of its quickening their sense of respon- 
mate and helpful word?” ‘sibility towards literature. If they 

Whether or not we accept these five | could be led to thresh out the merits of 
unlovely categories, it is a common- | @ novel or poem with the earnestness 
place that criticism to-day lacks proper | which they often bring to political prob- 
standards. We had supposed, however, | lems, every one would rejoice—even the 
that contemporary verse was fostered |critic. But as things stand, popular 
rather than hindered by the confusion. | judgment of literature is haphazard and 
For certainly verse receives far more Unmeaning, and therefore no proper 
praise, however unintelligent, than cen-| court of final appeal. Even granting it 
sure, and those who notice it in print| Were, how could it be registered? The 


are seldom technical scholars given, in| mere buying of a book signifies little; 


the way that Mr. Watson supposes, to | caring enough to steal it might mean 


comparing every new lyric with Sappho more! 

or Herrick. Both in England and this) Leaders to crystallize public opinion 
country the tendency has been strong to | there must always be, and if not pro- 
accept a thing as it is or to exalt it| fessional critics, who then? In this re- 
Precisely | spect literature is worse off than the 


workmanship, and croons over every 





much above its real worth. 
what Mr. Watson would have a critic be Other arts, which retain a remnant of 
he does not say, though there is a prag-|the older patronage. A painter or a 
matical flavor to his remarks, In effect |Sculptor receives special commissions, 
his reasoning is as follows: In the great |#nd his work, if liked, gets an influen- 
stream of life to which the pragmatist | tial recommendation from the fact that 
willingly commits himself, are a large the patron has a personal interest in it. 
number of poets, perhaps more than But books, by their accessibility to all 
ever before, in any one age, and this in classes, prevent the truly critical read- 
itself proves that in the natural course | &Ts from fathering them. With the fact 
of events poetry has grown to be a/Staring them in the face that 600,000 
mighty element. Nor would the public copies of a novel have been sold, or that 
fail to realize this if it were not for the | the second edition of a book is necessary 
eritic’s backward tugging. What is the before the first edition has appeared, 
use of always gazing idealistically and approval or condemnation from a select 
romantically upon the giants of the few is forestalled. And it must be added 
past, and why not admit that there are that even with these such a formidable 

sale has considerable weight; the book 


plenty of good poets all about us? In- 
‘stantly upon that admission the readers has made a far-reaching impression, 


of verse would vastly increase, and liter- they say; there must be something in 
ature would be properly balanced again.|it. Perhaps the people will some 

In a way which suggests that he was | day take literature more seriously and 
somewhat infected by our politics dur-| will see that in self-defence their taste 
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must be instructed, if they are to have 
any literary sense left. If that day ever | 
comes, they may be glad to defer some-| 
what to minds representative of their 
best. In that case, “the great, serious, | 
clear-headed, and simple-minded public,” 
in whom Mr. Watson trusts, will have | 
the opportunity and the duty to assert) 
themselves. Whether those who pass as 
critics to-day will be among their num- 


ber remains to be seen. 


| parchment. 
| said, “you will be very good at taking this 








THROUGH THE OUTLOOKING GLASS 


The Comic Editer suggested that they 
should go uptown by the subway. It was 
the rush hour, so there was plenty of 
room for everybody, and naturally there 
was no blockade. The Red Knight lay back 
in his seat and looked thoughtfully at Alice. 

“Now that I have got Oklahoma and there 
is no doubt about the way the rest of the) 
country is going, I feel the need of a lit- 
tle recreation,” he said. 

“Wreckreation, you know,” said the Comic) 
Editor, and nudged Alice in the side as he| 
spelled out the joke for her. But neither | 
of the others paid any attention to him. 

“Do you like puzzle pictures?” said the) 
Red Knight. 

“I just love them,” said Alice. 

The Red Knight took out a large docu- 
ment printed on heavy parchment. At the 
top was an eagle with outstretched wings, 
and Alice could read the first line. “We, 
the people of the United States, in order 
——" Borrowing Alice’s scissors he snip- 
ped the paper up in little bands and squares. 





| 


“I don’t think so,” said the Red Knight, ! 
“and besides where am I to get the other 
letters from?” 

“You might advertise,” said the Comic 
Editor; “Help Wanted—Mail, you know.” 

All at once the Red Knight sat straight 
up and his face grew bright. “Why, of 
course, we need more letters. There is e 
for ‘me’ and o for ‘our’ and u for ‘us’ and 
a for ‘am’ and y for ‘my.’ My dear Alice, 
that really was a bright idea of yours.” 

“Whatever is bright is Constitutional, 
you know,” said the Comic Editor. 

The Red Knight picked up the pieces of 
“With a little practice,” he 


apart and putting it together again. It 
helps to pass the time, and when you are 
tired of the game you can throw the pieces 
out of the window.” 

“Interrupt it and constrew it, you know,” 
said the Comic Editor. 

“Oh, don’t be a fool,” said Alice, quite 
losing her temper. She looked so angry 
that the Comic Editor burst out crying and 
would not be comforted. And he was still 
sobbing dreadfully when they came to the 
door of the Outlooking Glass office. 





So now the time had come to say good-by. | 
Alice and the Red Knight stood at the door | 
of the Outlooking Glass office just as the 
edition was going to press. From the press- | 
room on the top floor to the editorial | 
rooms in the sub-cellar all was activity. | 
The chief-editor was shooting copy up the | 
tubes as fast as the office boys could write | 
it. The copy was immediately put into | 
electroplates and rushed to the proof-room | 
where it was divided into “takes” and dis- | 
tributed among the compositors. The lat- | 
est advertisements were coming in over the | 


But Alice would not listen. “Why must 
you keep on fighting’ Why not leave that 


j}for other people, and let everybody re- 


member you only at your best?" 

“A man must do something exciting,” 
said the Red Knight. 

“Oi course he must,” said Alice. “I hope, 
and I’m sure we all hope, that you will go 
on Contributing for years and years and 
years. Good-by.” 

Her eyes were still wet with tears as 
she sprang through the Outlooking Glass 
The Red Knight vanished. She was home 
again, home in the dear old room with the 
big reading lamp on the table, and mamma 
busy with the baby's things, and papa 
asleep over a copy of the Aldrich Mone- 
tary Report 

“Oh, mamma,” she cried 

“What is it, Alice?” said her mother 

“I have such a headache, mamma I 
have been in politics.” 


THE NATURE CULT TO-DAY. 


Talking with a sober farmer of Con- 
cord, one day, I asked him about the lo- 


‘cation of Thoreau’s famous bean-field. 


“Bean-field?’—the man was honestly 
puzzled—“I didn’t know he ever did 
anything. Thoreau was a loafer.” 

I was as much refreshed and pleased 
as I suspect Thoreau himself would have 
been had he returned incognito to twen- 
tieth century Concord. Every one else 
—save this honest farmer and his kind 
—would have told him that Thoreau 
was the great poet of Nature, the Amer- 
ican Wordsworth, the famous hermit 
who communed with the god of the 


These he first threw up into the air. Then | wire. The desk men were waiting for the|Qpen Air at Walden, the misanthrope 


he ran them through his fingers. Then he | 


editorial writers to finish their comments | 


crumpled them up, threw them on the floor, on the week’s news before setting down the 


who taught us how to fall at the feet of 


bs 
te 
3] 
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: 
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and jumped upon them. 


| Nature worshipfully—to see the Com- 


facts. 
apes ‘pelling Vision and know the Great Se- 








“Change and exercise are good for the; Alice turned to shake hands with the 
Constitution, you know,” said the Comic) Red Knight. It had been an exciting series | 
Editor. |of adventures, and she had a headache and | 

Alice looked calmly at the Comic Editor! was very anxious to be at home with man-| 
and set to work at arranging the frag-|ma. But she had grown fond of her com-| 
ments. But the task was quite beyond her.|/rade in the Outlooking Glass. When she| 
“I’m afraid you'll have to do it yourself,” | was back again at her stupid lessons, | 
she said. | studying that 2 and 2 make 4, and that! 

“It’s very simple,” said the Red Knight. | “yes” is affirmative, and “no” is negative, | 
He took the pieces and deftly put them ‘and that black is black and white is white; | 
together, putting clause XII first and clause | oh, how she would miss the Red Knight. 
VII next, and so on. “Now, here’s a sample, But she was very brave, and stretching 
of the way it shou!d look,” he said, and | out her hand, said, “Good-by.” 
Alice noticed that the typography had The Red Knight pressed her hand af-| 
changed very oddly. She read as follows: | fectionately: “How do you do?” he said. 
“I don’t suppose we shall ever mect| 


|again,” said Alice. 
a more perfect enon. estabi Ish justA ce, Tasere domenthc | = 


We the people of the valtea States, Te order to form 


“Well, there’s 1916,” said the Red Knight. | 
tranqod nlty, prov.ae for the common defence, promote “Shall we say four years from now, on 


ow 


the general welfare, and secure the blessLngs of iL berty | Lincoln's birthday’ 
to ourselves and our pester ley. do ordaln and eatabi Leb | “But there would be no use in trying,” | 
enls ConetXtutZon for the vnltea States of Amerhes eaid Alice. 
“You could help me a great deal, you | 
“But you can hardly see anything ex-| know,” said the Red Knight. “By that 
cept the letter I,” safd Alice. }time women will be voting. On the one) 
“That is the letter of the Constitution,” hand there will be woman's new duties 
said the Red Knight. “I have always been to discuss, and on the other hand there 
faithful to it, and I always will be.” |will be her new responsibilities. My hat) 
“But you can’t make a Constitution out is still good for something.” 
of a single letter,” insisted Alice. “No, no, no,” said Alice. “I don’t want 
“Yes you can,” said the Red Knight,| you to go campaigning any more. The fact! 
“provided it is big enough.” is you are not as strong as you used 
But Alice was firm. “I don’t see how/| to be.” 
language can be made up of one letter.| “Suppose it ig a fact; what difference 
You need twenty-six at least.” | does that make?” said the Red Knight 


i 





cret—or, perchance, how to be accepted 
“nature-lovers.” And if he turned away 
sadly, with the loneliness of the great 
spirit, it would have been to suffer the 
same sort of reception wherever he 
went. He would have heard of “the 
Godful woods,” of “the forest-cathedral,” 
of “tree-thoughts,” of “Nature’s old love- 
song” (I quote from one or two of the 
Nature Books of the past year); he 
would have been told that the meadow- 
lark surpasses any opera, that the or- 
chid of the fields is, like man, fashioned 
from the earth, but is “a fairer and love- 


| lier product,” that birds are the best of 
friends, for they bring no “misunder- 


standings and disappointments” and 
never grow old and they sometimes have 
“so much to express, so much tempera- 


|ment”—at least if you can assume “the 


viewpoint of the bird.” The follower of 
the trail would have told him of “the 
splendid, untamed, savage West,” where 
one may slip off one’s perplexing person- 
ality as if it were a waistcoat and be- 
come admirably like the horse that 
bears one on to “broad vistas and ail- 
lence.” The wanderer returned from 
the Sierras would have told him of “the 
mountain-joy,” of “a passionate ecstatic 
pleasure-glow not explainable,” of fine 
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views that make one shout and gesticu- | 
late “in a wild burst of ecstacy,” and of 
dreaming by night that one is “rushing | 
through the air above a glorious ava-| 
lanche of water and rocks.” Forgetting 
that Thoreau himself had fished in) 
Walden Pond, they would have told him 
of terribly wicked people who actually 
fished in the Yosemite: “Sport they call- 
ed it. Should churchgoers try to pass 
the time fishing in baptismal fonts 
while dull sermons were being preach- 
ed, the so-called sport might not have 
been so bad; but to play in the Yo- 
semite temple, seeking pleasure in the 
pain of fishes struggling for their lives, 
while God himself is preaching his sub- 
limest water and stone sermons!” “Ah, 
Henry,” the female enthusiast would 
have added, “we are fallen upon evil 
times. Our wild flowers are fast disap- 
pearing. The few people who do go to 
the country always come back with 





huge wilted bouquets—if only every- 
body went to the country and cut a 
few!” Had Thoreau’s acute sense of| 
logic caused him to remark that the re- 
sult would be pretty much the same, the) 
good woman would doubtless not have 
heard him in her enthusiasm over “a} 
lifetime to live in the forest, inexhausti- 
ble plates, indestructible cameras, wells 
of ink, and pens of magic.” And after | 
all this, and much more besides, Tho-| 
reau would have been driven, weary, 
stifled, and very melancholy, to seek the 
comfort of the hills—only to find that 
our scenery has been well-nigh destroy- 
ed as a result of the facilities for seeing 
it. In his note-book he would then have 
copied a sentence from his. Journal 
(March 13, 1841): “I like better the sur- 
liness with which the woodchopper 
speaks of his woods, handling them as 
indifferently as his axe, than the mealy- 
mouthed enthusiasm of the lover of na- 
ture.” 

“Walden” is doubtless one of the great 
books of American literature. But be- 
tween “Walden” and the “Nature Books” | 
of the present day there is not so much 
a difference of degree as of kind, and 
this important difference of kind Tho- 
reau would have observed instantly. | 
Had he had an opportunity to watch the 
influence of his work until now, it is! 
highly probable, I think, that he would 
have scornfully repudiated most of his 
readers and imitators on the ground 
that they almost totally misunderstood 
him. The emphasis in Thoreau is not 
on nature, not on men, but on Manon 
character. With his acceptation of the 
idea of natural goodness and of the idea 
that man and nature are akin, he com- 
bined the Puritan moral earnestness 
that lived its second life in the decades 
of American Transcendentalism. This 
Puritan strain predominated in Tho- 
reau, and had two noteworthy results. 
In the first place, “the sober and solemn 
mystery of nature” evoked ia him awe 
rather than the latter-day curiosity and 


somewhat cheap desire for intimacy. To- 
day nature is commonly wooed as if she 
were a coquette or a mistress, prettily 
or with shallow “mealy-mouthed” aban- 
don; nature is a creature whose blan- 
dishments cause her lovers to be at 
once very silly and very garrulous— 
and if books result, as they ordinarily 
do, they prove very remunerative. Tho- 
reau, on the other hand, found that his 
“truest, serenest moments are too still 
for emotion; they have woollen feet”; 
and it is unfair to assert that he was 
posing when he said that he wrote his 
books “to purchase silence with.” In 
the second place, the Puritan earnest- 
ness of Thoreau manifested itself in an 
esteem for character and will. “Only 
character can command our reverent 
love. It is all mysteries in itself.” It may 
be that “All’s right with the world,” 
as most of our nature-lovers are echoing 
every day; but it certainly was not soin 
Thoreau’s world. A thousand nameless 
sins hovered over him wherever he went, 
and made him yearn more eagerly every 
day for an erectness and innocence, to- 
wards which he must strive unceasingly, 
but which in the end could come only if 
he were one of the elect—“no man know- 
eth in what hour his life may come.” 


His life was thus an endless quest for) 


character. He yearned to attain serene 


purity and wisdom; he did not yearn) 
for indestructible cameras and wells) 


of ink. 
The difference in kind, then, between 


|Thoreau and the nature-lover of to-day 
seems to me to lie in the fact that Tho-| 


reau’s view of life was genuinely imag- 
inative, sincerely idealistic, whereas the 
view of life that one finds in the typical 
nature-writing of the twentieth century 
is absurdly shallow and sentimental. 
“This hypethral temple,” I read in one 
of the recent books, “. . . is the only 
temple on earth where there is no 
cant, no twaddle, no hypocrisy, and no 
croaking about our sins.” What is this 
if it is not cant and twaddle? Few will 
deny that religion has ceased to be fash- 
ionable, and that cant is to be found 
well-nigh everywhere; but the worship- 
pers of nature have not yet convinced 
us that they are themselves free from 
the ills that beset the more orthodox 


sects. As for “No croaking about our) 


sins,” this ig palpably not good Thoreau 
doctrine, either in phrasing or mean- 
ing; it is, rather, a pale and sickly re- 
flection from the brightly-shining op- 
timism of Browning and Whitman. If 
we croak at all, they tell us to-day, let 
it be as the frogs croak, carelessly, jubi- 


‘lantly, with an appreciative eye on the 


opal sunset. Let us be as frogs, or if 


frogs are not lovely enough, let us “as-| 


sume all that is shy and bird-like” or 
any other-like that is not manlike. 

Of course all this is beside the ques- 
tion. What the nature-lover really de- 
sires is not to be a part of nature, but to 
be a part of himself. He would cast 


away “worldly cares” and city life with 
its difficulties, as well as farm life with 
its difficulties, so that he may be, like 
the inhabitants of the Garden of Eden, 
“free to roam and to reminisce under 
the pines.” In other words, he would 
abandon his right to be a rational ani- 
mal, together with his right to have 
what life in any human community de 
mands—character; and having given 
over these unpleasant rights of thinking 
and being a moral creature, he would 
find freedom and happiness in a commu- 
nity of song sparrows and fern fronds. 
That is, after all, what one of the most 
estimable of our nature writers means 
when he remarks, “Only spread a fern 
frond over a man’s head and worldly 
cares are cast out, and freedom and 
beauty and peace come in.” One is 
tempted to amend: “Only spread a fern 
frond over a man’s head and he ceases 
to be a man.” 

In practice, the hypethral temple of 
nature, where one may find diviner com- 
pany than the town affords, becomes the 
scene either of placid lotos-eating—loaf- 
ing and inviting the soul in vain—or of 
an intoxicated sensuousness. If the 





| worshipper of nature is of a dreamy dis- 
|position that leads him to the kindly 
hills of Massachusetts, he is prone to 
|dream—and usually dreams prone. If 
he has the “dynamic” temper that leads 
him to the higher Sierras, he experi- 
ences the exuberant sensuous joys of 
the eagle and the mountain goat. One 
‘of our dreamy women nature-lovers tells 
us soberly that she “worships” certain 
moths. One of our vibrant men nature- 
lovers explains a part of his Bacchanal 
ritual as follows: “I drink the blue of 
gentians and the red of cardinal lobelias 
and scarlet buglers; I plunge into the 
golden fields of beria and bathe in the 
yellow flood of poppies.” But whether 
the nature-lover is dreamy or “dyna- 
/mic,” his joys are dominantly sensuous 
| without being spiritually sensuous. In 
‘the manner of the sentimentalist, he 
'would place himself in a position that 
will yield sensation in variety and 
_ abundance. He seeks the delights of 
|shimmering water, of olive-green vel- 
| vety shadows, of the resinous incense in 
|pine groves, of insect murmur and 
ethereal bird-song, of bracing wine-like 
air; delights, indeed, that are not to be 
spurned. White of Selborne enjoyed the 
grace of the hirundines and of English 
beeches with gentlemanly candor; 


Wordsworth, with the poet’s vision, de : 


rived spiritual manna from the gran- 
deur of Helvellyn; Thoreau, who also 
had the poet’s vision, profited by the 
goodly fellowship of the Concord River 
and the chill, leaden November days 
that fanned into flame his “deep, inward 
fires.” The senses may indeed be inlets 
of spirituality. But in the typical na- 
ture-lover of the present day one ob- 
serves a great deal of sensuousness and 
ja negligible degree of spirituality. He 
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is akin, not to the Thoreaus and Words. | 


worths that he apes, but rather to the 
“week-ender,” and the amateur natural- 
ist who lives in the city. What te these 
is recreation is to him a mode of life. 
NORMAN FOERSTER. 
University of Wisconsin. 





FRENCH BOOK NOTES. 


recent remarkable book, “Aux Croyants 
et aux Athées”: 

To Christians with their eyes open, it is 
evident, first, that Humanity is de-Chris- 
tianizing; second, that it is marching to- 
| wards Atheism. 

Wilfred Monod, heir of a great Prot- 
estant name, keeps the title of Christian, 
but, in his theory of a limited God, 
lands indistinguishably near to the late 


{theism of John Stuart Mill, who was 


Paris, March 29. 


‘chronicler has often to give ear to mur-| 
murs of troublous times. This is due to. 
the intestine revolution which is still | 
going on in French society after a hun- 
dred years, without ever working itself) 
out. Certain universal questions are dis-| 
puted with an animosity amazing in. 
countries where division of minds does | 
not lead to civil dissensions. To-day’s 
notes deal with one line of such ques-| 
tions and they are not directly political. 
Most of the books to be noticed—and 
some of them are universally notewor- 
thy—are of French Protestant deriva- 
tion. 

All the books here noted concern the 
traditional religion of the French peo- 
ple and the substitutes now urged on 
them; the official efforts that are being 
made to change the principles underly- 
ing popular morality, which has hither- 
to been mainly derived from that relig- ' 
ion; and state education as an accept- 
ed means to work both moral and relig- 
ious changes. For the state’s power is 
supposed to cover all associated activi- 
ties of its citizens and, through official 
teaching, to send its youth spinning 
down all grooves of change. It is true 
the grooves have first to be dug by 
those who hold political power in the 
state. 

“L’Orientation religieuse de la 
France” (Armand Colin—320 pages, 3.50 
francs) may be considered the leading 
exposition of those who still hope to re- 
make the moral and religious unity of 
France by detaching French Roman 
Catholics from the religion of Rome. It 
appears in an important series on the 
“contemporary social movement.” Its 
author, Paul Sabatier, is a Protestant 
clergyman who became widely known by 
his sympathetic studies of the Roman 
Catholic saint Francis of Assisi. He 
has since then taken up the defence of 
“Modernists” against the Pope and, 
against Cardinal Gibbons, of the govern- 
ment of the French Republic for its 
measures repressive of Roman Catholic 
religion. This new book is bound to 
startle even his old admirers. There is 
no longer question in it of any half- 
way Modernism which French Roman 
Catholics would not, if they could, and 
French Protestants cannot achieve for 
the revival of religion in their country. 
Paul Sabatier has taken a new stand, 
apparently for reasons which led his 
confrére, Wilfred Monod, to write in his 





'coming the other way from his father’s 
In the literary output of France, the! atheism. 


Paul Sabatier, while formu- 
lating no theory, passes in practice be- 
yond Christianism and beyond Atheism. 
He finds the church of the future in the 


| state school; and the new moral relig- 


ion for the French people is to be taught 
them by the state schoolmaster, who, 


he says, “in spite of himself, has been 


made to take up a work of spiritual 
(idéale) direction such as he has in no 
other country.” In working out his 
idea, he goes further than Ferdinand 
Buisson, a freethinker of Protestant 
origin, who has had more than any oth- 
er one man to do with organizing and 
directing state primary schools in 
France. But he, too, entitles the book 
in which he has collected his public 
utterances from 1878 to 1911, “La Foi 
laique” (Hachette — 3.50 francs) —a 
title which by itself proclaims that a 
positive religious or moral faith, and 
not a mere negative neutrality, is the 
position taken by the French Republic 
in its teaching body. Neither of these 
authors—perhaps no Frenchman—is 
satisfied simply with Emerson’s repub- 
lic, where 
Each honest man shall have his vote, 
Each child shall have his school. 


Paul Sabatier dismisses the uncertain 
laicité of the United States as due to 
“pragmatist” views (p. 254). 

A political platform, as well as a re- 
ligious programme, is contained in this 
French use of the word “lay.” It does 
not, as in English, distinguish simply 
laymen from clergy in the same church. 
Its meaning reaches far beyond our 
“secular.” It has come to be used in 
direct contra-distinction from denomina- 
tional religion altogether. All thinking 
in conformity with a professedly reveal- 
ed religion and in accord with an or- 
ganized church is contrary to the “lay” 
spirit, or, at least, outside it; for the 
word expresses positively that which is 
signified negatively by “anti-clerical- 
ism.” This is clearly laid down, in the 
present instance, by Paul Sabatier 
(chapter xiv): 


{In France] the majority of public opin- 
ion, on the one hand, expects and demands 
from the school solid and efficacious moral 
teaching; and, on the other, it will no 
longer allow thé “lay” school to take ite 
starting point in teaching which finds the 
proper object of its mission in a notion of 
revelation borrowed from church dogma. 
It is a whole religious and moral revolu- 


tion that is being realized around us. 





' 


,et la Science,” 


Along the way of his minute and evi- 
dently regretful controversy with those 
who, he feels, have forced France into 
this revolutionary religious stand, he 


‘cites samples of formulas used in the 


state schools which are thus taking the 
place of the churches. This is the teach- 
ing as to what the Westminster cate 
chism calls “the chief end of man” (p. 
220, note): 


To become a voluntary agent of the Un- 
knowable Energy in process of evolution 
towards a consciousness and spiritual life 
more and more intense and higher and 
higher and more and more universal, this 
is our destiny; and our happiness shal! be 
in proportion to our efforts to realize it 
fully (“Cours de Morale,” by Jules Payot, 
University rector), 


Immortality seems to be no element 
of either destiny or happiness. God is 
an “hypothesis”; but prayer remaing 
and is defined “the resolution firmly 
taken to be an agent of veluntary evo 
lution.” President Eliot of Harvard, who 
has also had a vision of the world new- 
made religiously, has foreseen that the 
new religion will not be as consoling 
as the old. It is improbable that any 
great number of primary school-teach- 
ers in France make much of similar 
formulas, which also do not fulfil the 
condition sine qua non for the spread 
of any religion among a people as laid 
down by our English classic, “Thorn- 
dale, or the Conflict of Opinions”—it hag 
not yet been taught by mothers to their 
little children. 

Only a few years since, in his Geneva 
conferences (“La Religion, la Morale, 
third edition, pages 
94-95), Ferdinand Buisson himself had 
something pertinent to say of this con- 
nection of moral teaching, which is now 
made the prime work of the state 
school, with essential religious teach- 
ing: 

It is nevertheless true that the moral 
law, duty, goodness, have neither the same 
meaning nor the same value objectively, nor 
consequently the same authority over us, 
according as the world has an end or has 
not, has one supreme thought conducting it 
or is given up to an eternal becoming from 
which what may shall come, in a word, ac- 
cording as the last reason of all is in a 
wise and clear-seeing will or in the blind 
force of things. If the individual 
be a durable reality, his least acts have 
their importance; if he passes, a fugitive 
phenomenon, the accidental combination of 
a day, his works follow him into nothing- 
ness, and it is foolish to apply to them the 
rigor of a morality which supposes the 
Absolute. 


Paul Sabatier is obviously right in 
abandoning all hope of French Roman 
Catholics accepting the state school as 
their authentic teacher of religious mor- 
als. Roman Catholics have taken none 
too kindly to American public schools, 
but this has not been from any fear that 
some other religion would be taught in 
them. In France it is doubtful whether 
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the claims thus put forward for the ume, if only because it is announced as! 
state school can be reconciled with any | the last, is by the heir of many Hugue- 
of the old religions, whose faith is based | not generations. It is Pierre Loti’s “Un 
on the direct teaching of God revealing Pélerin d’Angkor” (Calmann-Lévy—3.50 
through church or Bible—auctoritate | francs). It, too, is religious—reflections | 
Dei revelantis. It should not neat tn language of enchantment before the) 
either M. Sabatier or M. Buisson that | gigantic monuments of Khmer piety, | 
even English Protestants, to whom their | forgotten a thousand years since: “In| 
positive faith is dearer than their nega- our day, it is true, the lees of half-un- | 
tive protest, should judge such schools | derstandings and the quarter-learned | 


harshly as “making France pagan.” It 
is plain to any attentive observer that, 
with all the anxiety expressed by M. 
Buisson lest state school-teachers should 
hurt the religious feeling of the least of 
their children, the “emancipation” 
which he preaches as the state school’s 
essential task can, in practice, only 
méan emancipation from the parental 
religion. 

To Americans there is yet another pre- 
occupation in this controversy which has 
rent France as a nation asunder. It is 


more vital than the question of religion | 


—for religions have a habit of taking 
care of themselves. “Religious liberty,” 
as distinct from its counterfeit “toler- 
ation,” has stood the test of time in the 
United States. A Government that has 
the power to tolerate has the power not 
to tolerate also, whereas liberty puts the 
matter outside the limits of government 
altogether. One of Lord Acton’s most 
accurate epigrams strikes, now as then, 
at this “defect of knowledge which be- 
came a fact of importance at a turning- 
point in the [French] Revolution... . 


For religious liberty is composed of the | 


properties both of religion and of lib- 
erty, and one of its factors never be- 
came an object of disinterested observa- 
tion among actual leaders of opinion.” | 


|are brought to the surface by the pres-| 
ent social régime and, in the name of | 
Science, rush into the most foolish ma- 
| terialism. But there must exist | 
the Supreme Pity.” s. D. 


Correspondence 


THE NEED OF CHINA. 


To THE EpDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: Last autumn I began a letter de- 
signed to set forth in your columns a most 
quixotic proposal in aid of the evolution 
lof China. The closing paragraph was still 
|unwritten when the ordinary course of 
evolution, with what dramatic suddenness 
and swiftness all the world knows, gave 
place to reyolution, and condemned my 
communication, now e,en more preposter- 
ous than before, to the waste-basket. To- 
day we hear that Yuan Shi-Kai has pub- 
lished the long-awaited Edict of Abdication; 
which, as an accomplished fact, leads every 
foreign observer into renewed speculation 
and myself into renewed desire to divert 
such of your readers as take more than a 
casual interest in Asiatic affairs. Responsi- 
| ble in part for this wish is your editorial, 
|issue of January 4, on the “Changing Ori- 
|ent,” to every word of which I earnestly 
say Amen. 

Here, then, is my proposal, so plainly the 





“LiInquiétude religieuse du temp8 | absurdest ever traced by the pen of man 
présent” (Fischbacher) is a series of that I fear no one will bother himself with 
ten essays ranging from Euripides, the | the matters of fact appended to it. It is 


Jesuits and Pascal, to Pragmatism and | “merely” that representatives of the Pow- 
prayer, all with timely applications. | °"* be “somehow” got together—Russia, 
7 Japan, England, Germany, France, the 


Their author, Paul Stapfer, is the hon- 
orary dean of the State University of 
Bordeaux (faculty of letters). In his 
own person and family, he represents a 
century's evolution of Protestant thought 
in Switzerland and France, without 
reaching so far as Paul Sabatier. Writ- 
ing before the latter, he has many 


weighty things to say of questions rals- | 


ed by him and now starting up every- 
where among intellectuels, 
“the logic and conscience of a sincere 
thinker” 
religious sincerity,” and Pragmatism. To 
this should be added the little book 
which has now become generally known 
on William 


francs), by Emile Boutroux, 


began calling away—whither does not 
yet appear. There is also a book, uncon- 


densed nebula in doctrine, but charac- | 


teristic in practice, by Pastor Charles 
Wagner—“Ce qu'll faudra toujours” (A. 
Colin—3.50 francs). An important vol- 


notably on | 


(Taine), of “divers forms of | 


James (Armand Colin—3 | 
the most | 
leading of French University professors | 
of philosophy until Bergson’s siren voice | 


lerusted shell. 
' 


| United States, perhaps, also, Austria, Hol- 
land, and Belgium—to be led to declare sol- 
emnly in the face of the conscience of the 
| world that absolute respect should hence- 
|} forth be paid to the boundaries of United 
| China (including the old “dependencies” 
and her title to foreign “leaseholds” and 
| grabholds); that rights of extra territorial- 
| ity and other foreigners’ privileges incon- 
sistent with Chinese severeignty should be 
given up just so soon as Chinese judicial 
and legal procedure have been developed 
|far enough to bear comparison with the 
| ways of bench and bar in, say, the United 
| States; and that the participating Govern- 
ments do all that Governments may to pro- 
in chattel-mortgage fashion or 
on pawnshop terms—the immense loans 
needed at once by China and her provinces 
for internal improvement and reform. If 
the Powers can be convened to-day to de- 
| Vise ways and means how to sell sugar and 
j}how not to sell oplum—who knows?—per- 
hups to-morrow they can be got together, 
}not only in our dreams, to consider the 
‘plight of the roc-chick struggling gallant- 
|ly to break out of its tenacious and en- 


mote—not 





Before the revolution, it was famine and 
flood that prompted me into such vagaries. 


Yhe need was appalling, The revolution 


multiplied, and, at the same time, obscured, 
the need. On the heels of last year’s fam- 
ine came the floods of September, so that 
now we are witnessing the most cruel win- 
ter central China has borne since Tai-ping 
days; only, even here in Shanghai, next 
oor to the stricken regions, we have been 
distracted from giving due heed to the sit- 
uation by the more spectacular interests 
centring at Wu-chang, Nanking, and Peking. 

As famine has followed famine, Europe 
and America have responded less and less 
willingly to appeals for help. The for- 
eigners, chiefly missionaries, engaged in 
the distribution of relief, are firmly con- 
vinced that the charity of the past ought 
not be continued. It is hardly too much to 
say that not one cent of the millions so 
freely given in the past has gone to pre- 
vent the recurrence of famine; and yet, in 
view of the lavish endowments of nature, 
there is less excuse in China for wide- 
spread starvation than in any other impor- 
tant quarter of the globe. This is now so 
well recognized locally, and likewise the 
pauperizing that surely results from the 
dole system, that the present excellent 
Famine Relief Committee—made up of both 
foreigners and Chinese—is resolutely spend- 
ing all its funds according to a work sys- 
tem formerly attempted only on a very 
small scale. Nothing is given outright ex- 
cept to those who are too sick or too 
feeble to work on the dikes and drainage 
canals. Against a far greater need this 
Committee is handling far smaller funds 
than were given to any of its predecessors, 
but every dollar is being made not only 
to save a life now, but also to count to- 
wards saving ten lives in the near future. 
Dikes, canals, roads. Food for China's mil- 
lions is simply a problem—a series of stu- 
pendous problems—in engineering. 

Two mighty river systems must be 
brought under control, besides certain 
smaller ones. Competent engineers expect 
the Yellow River to make in a few years 
—some say before 1920—another change of 
course as far-reaching as any it has ever 
made in the past. Even the faithful Yang- 
tse last year might have borrowed the name 
of China’s sorrow. Midway between them, 
the less-known River Hwai was respon- 
sible for last winter’s famine and for much 
of this winter’s. What else can be expected 
of streams that have come to run normally 
above instead of below the level of their 
tasins? This tendency to run amuck seems 
to be bound up inseparably with the age- 
long deforestation of hillsides. Supple- 
mentary to these eonditions are the lack 
of railways and the criminally neglected 
Grand Canal, that one-time magnificent 
artery between North and South; for with 
transportation dependent upon junks and 
wheelbarrows, a Chinese province may 
starve next door to plenty. 

Reafforestation, river control, railway 
building, the very words are sonorous with 
suggestions of vast sums of money. The 
money must be borrowed. The Chinese Em- 
pire for excellent reasons was wary about 
going heavily into debt; it was too much 
like putting your head into the lion's 
mouth. The republic will doubtless borrow 
with similar misgivings, and only because 
of the extreme need occasioned by un- 
usual current expenses and by the pres- 
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ent dislocation of revenue. And in spite of lind of soil, like the colonist who becomes/ effect: Nothing is real “but our world 
poverty, the republic will presumably feel master of woods and swamps (/bid., §53); of desires and passions,” and we “can- 


compelled by the example—and the greed— 
of the Powers to sink millions of taels into 
the means of war. Partitions and the loss 
of territory were the bogies of the Em- 


pire, and still stare the Republic in the) 


face. The Powers could, if they would, ex- 
orcise these bogies, but only by concerted 
action. (The action of the United States is 
good as far as it goes, but has not hin- 
dered the underground intrusion of Russia 
and Japan into Manchuria.) These fears 
banished, China might conceivably be per- 
suaded of the wisdom of curtailing army 
and navy—along with the aeroplane and 
other expensive fads—and of putting all 
she could raise into internal improve- 
nents and educational reform. And if she 
were once convinced that the military Pow- 
ers were diginterested, she would gladly 
make use of our experts so long as they did 


not play the superior too loudly, and of | 


our money if only the strings attached were 
not too offensive. 


Does it not seem to be the fitting moment) 


to—well, to wish that this proposal for an 
international agreement to assure the ter- 
ritorial integrity of China and to further 
her adjustment to new-world conditions 
were not go ludicrously visionary? But the 
Chinese themselves: they are proud, they 
might resent being made the subject of a 
convention. Very likely; especially as the 
West has never been distinguished for tact. 
Wherefore I, for one, am more inclined 
than ever to write “Christian” nations so, 
with inverted commas. 
Tracy R. KELLY. 


St. Jobn’s College, Shanghai, February 12. 


NIETZSCHE’S INDIVIDUALISM. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Srr: Will you allow me to question the 
accuracy, or at least adequacy, of the view 
expressed in one of your recent issues, that 
Nietzsche denied “the validity of any check 
within ourselves contrary to the primitive 
instincts and impulses of nature’? In the 
last Nation you speak of his “delirious in- 
dividualism” (with which may possibly be 
compared the “eleutheromania,” which Pro- 
fessor Babbitt ascribes to Nietzsche in his 
remarkable book, “The New Laokoon”). 
There must be some foundation for this 
view; else two writers of judgment and dis- 
crimination would not advance it. More- 
over, it is the more or less common view. 
Yet I believe that a careful study of 
Nietzsche's writings will result in the con- 
viction that it is one-sided and in the main 
unsound. Let me give a few (out of many 
possible) citations. 

More than once Nietzsche uses the image 
of a gardener in speaking of man and his 
impulses. Man, he says, can deal with his 
impulses as the gardener does with his 
plants, either controlling them, their manner 
of growth and disposition in the garden, 
or leaving them free, as he likes (“Dawn of 
Day,” §560); and woe to the thinker who 
is not the gardener, but only the soil in 
which his plants grow (/bid., §382). 
where he speaks of taking from our passions 


their fearful character and preventing them 


from becoming devastating streams (“The 
Wanderer and his Shadow,” §37). The man 


whe has overcome his passions comes, he de- 


claves, into possession of the fruitfullest 


Else-| 


i 
‘ 


jon the other hand, one without the will to 
| master his anger, melancholy, vengefulness, 
| sensuality, who yet attempts to rule some- 
|where else, is as stupid as a farmer who 
lays out a field along a turbulent stream 
and neglects to protect himself against it 
(1bid., §65). He calls the day ill-used in 
which we do not deny ourselves something; 
for, with lack of lesser self-control, capacity 
for the greater crumbles (/bid., $305). Nietz- 
‘sche admires the strong, power-loving na- 
tures who bring their character under a law 
and give it a style, just as he likes to see 
external nature subdued, made serviceable, 
“stilisirt’; it is the weak who hate the re- 
strictions of a style, who want to be “nat- 
ural,” “free” (“Gay Science,” §290). Every 


morality (and here he uses the term in no) 


disparaging sense) is, in contrast with 
laisser-aller (something he almost uniform- 
ly disapproves, whether in politics, econom- 
ics,or morals—or, I might add, pace Profes- 
|sor Babbitt, art), a piece of tyranny against 
“nature.” In his latest work (or rath- 
er in fragments that might have become 
|a work, if Nietzsche had lived to weld them) 
| the idea of high or even stern self-control 
| stands out as clear as ever. 

There are, indeed, two passages in which 
Nietzsche might be understood to favor giv- 
ing the impulses a loose reine In one he 





| 


eee us that a man must be able to lose | 
/last degree of shallowness, 


the other, that there is so little superiority | science is looked upon as developing, not 


, himself at times (“Gay Science,” § 305); in 


not sink or rise to any other ‘reality’ 
save just the reality of our impulses— 
for thinking itself is only a relation of 
these impulses to one another.’’—Ep. Na- 
TION. } 


HEGEL ON RESPECT FOR LAW. 


To THE Epitror oF THE NATION: 

Sir: Your editorial on “Social Justice” 
(Nation, March 14) suggests that it might 
be a service to this generation to call its 
attention to the following words: 

In point of fact, the pretentious utter- 
ances of recent philosophy regarding the 
state have been enough to justify any 


one who cared to medtile with the ques- 
tion, in the conviction that he could prove 


himself a philosopher by weaving a 
philosophy out of his own brain. . 
The truth with regard to ethical ideas 


the state, the government, and the Consti- 
tution ascends, so it declares, out of each 
man’s heart, feeling, and enthusiasm. 

One of the leaders of this shallow-minded 
host of philosophers has not hesi- 
tated to give utterance to the following 
notion of the state and Constitution: “When 
a nation is ruled by a common spirit, 
then from below, out of the people, wiil 
come life sufficient for the discharge of 
all public business. Living associations, 
united indissolubly by the holy bond of 
friendship, will devote themselves to every 


| side of national service, and every means 


| (Vornehmheit) among men because they do) 


/ not trust their impulses (/bid., §294). It is) 
|} in founding upon the feelings what has 


| true, too, that to Nietzsche the will is itself 


| in a sense an impulse or passion (Afekt), 


|} though with the differentiating mark from | 
| all mere craving or desire that it is a “Com- | 


|mando” (hence the criticism of Schopen- 
hauer’s view of the will). Unquestionably, 
| the will is not, to Nietzsche, supra naturam, 
however above all which it puts beneath it 
and makes subject, i. e., the whole range of 
what we ordinarily call our impulsive life. 
But all this is not really inconsistent with 
the general view as to self-control already 
explained. 

The truth is, Nietzsche is a moralist, not 
of instinct and impulse, but of culture and 
discipline all along the line. His view ap- 
pears in what he says of art, the primary 
aim of which is to make us endurable, if 
possible agreeable, to one another, to this 
end moderating us and holding us in check, 
creating forms of intercourse, binding the 
untrained by the laws of decency, of purity, 
of courtesy, of speech and silence at the 
right time (“Mixed Opinions and Sayings, 
$174). But I must not go on. Enough that 
in the light of what I have said or cited, 
the assertion that Nietzsche denied ‘the 
validity of any check within ourselves con- 
trary to the primitive instincts and im- 
pulses of nature” becomes (pardon my say- 
jing it) somewhat curious. 

WM. MACKINTIRE SALTER 
April 3 


Cambridge, Mass., 





[We agree in part with our corre- 
spondent. The specific ideas of Nietz- 
sche are often sound, but they are 


‘his central philosophical thesis. That 
thesis seems to us best expressed in 
“Beyond Good and Evil,” $36, to this 


the 
it 


This 
because 


is 
in 


for educating the people.” 


out of thought or conception, but out of 
direct perception and random fancy 


By this old wives’ decoction, which consists 


been for many centuries the labor of rea- 
son and understanding, we no longer need 
the guidance of any ruling conception of 
thought. ... 

The particular kind of evil consciousness 
ceveloped by the wishy-washy eloquence 
already alluded to, may be detected in the 
following way. It is most unspiritual, when 
it speaks most of the spirit. It is the most 


dead and leathern, when it talks of the 
scope of life. When it is exhibiting the 
greatest self-seeking and vanity, it has 


| most on its tongue the words “people” and 


“nation.” But its peculiar mark, bound 
on its very forehead, is its hatred of law 
Right and ethical principle, the actual 
world of right and ethical life, are appre- 
hended in thought, and by thought are given 


definite, general, and rational form, and 
this reasoned right finds expression in 
law. But feeling, which seeks its own 


pleasure, and conscience, which finds right 
in private conviction, regard the law as 
their most bitter foe. The right, which 
takes the shape of law and duty, is by feel- 
ing looked upon as a shackle or dead cold 
letter. Hence the law is the 
shibboleth, by means of which are detected 
the false brethren and friends of the so- 
called people. (Hegel, “The Philosophy of 
Right,” in Dyde’s translation.) 

E. V. M 


Chicago, April 2. 


RUSSIAN DIMINUTIVES 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: In reply to Mr. M.'s letter (Nation 
| March 28), I should say that the regular 
diminutive of Aleks4ndr in Russian is 
Sasha. The form SAshka implies contempt, 


| unless an approximation to peasants’ 


sound only by virtue of contradicting | 


lan- 
guage has been effected of late years. ! 
never heard the form Sash6k, but on the 
analogy of glazék (little eye) or drwue- 
hok (little friend), it would indicate ten 
derness. 
The fact 
his father 


that the 
papdsha, 


child calls 
his mother 


Russian 
and 
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mamdeha, shows that words ending in eare| wise average, stand a chance of getting 
not necessarily of the feminine gender. The/| through. F. W. K. makes two or three 
less general rules about a little-known sub-| wild assumptions. The examination is not 
ject the better! The female name Aleks4n-| under the civil service. The questions as 
dra is not familiar to me, but I suppose a | to income are proper, from the standpoint 
girl of such a name would be called Sésha.| (1) of indicating standards of living; (2) 
An Irish boy and an American girl need not| whether or not the applicant is a com- 


who represent the residual! interests, the one 
that leaves the largest scope to their pecu- 
liarities. 


The volume contains commemorative 
pieces on Louis Agassiz, Emerson, Rob- 
ert Gould Shaw, Francis Boott, Thomas 


quarrel if they bear the same name—Flor- | 


JOSEPH DE PEROTT. 


March 30. 


ence 


Worcester, Mase., 


TENNYSON’S “CHARACTER.” 


To THE EpIrTor or THE NATION: 


Davidson, Herbert Spencer, and Freder- 
ick W. H. Myers. The paper on the last- 
named and the “Final Impressions of a 
Psychical Researcher” join themselves 
in the reader’s mind as giving us the 
last word of perhaps the only eminent 
| Psychologist who ventured with perfect 
freedom and unconecern into the region 


mercial traveller in disguise, and (3) that 
the candidate is not disposed to abuse his 
franking privileges, credit, etc. The “In- 
formation” issued by the department is as 
fair as can be expected, when the needs 
and personnel of the department are subject 
to constant change. 
CHARLES WHITNEY BABCOCK. 





Sir: I have just seen your review (Feb- Milwaukee, Wis., March 98. 
ruary 29) of Lord Tennyson's volume entitled of the “supernormal,” so remote from 
“Tennyson and his Friends.” May I, as oo | — = | selentific respectability. Then we have a 
greatly eee = on porsewse rad | most sympathetic rendering of that 
“splendid” scholar, the late Master o - . os a 
a —— w. H. Thompson, whom I much | Literature “trumpet-blast of oracular mysticism, 
admired, venture to say that the poem| es |the philosophy of Mr. Benjamin Paul 
which your reviewer quotes, entitled “A/| WILLIAM JAMES. Blood of Amsterdam, N. Y., “a city oth- 
Character,” has nothing whatever to do with | erwise, I imagine, quite unvisited by 
Dr. Thompson and does not refer to him at| Memories and Studies. By William/|the Muses”; four addresses on univer- 
all. It is, as your reviewer justly says, a James. New York: Longmans, Green|sity ideals; two pieces on war and a 
“caustic portrait,” and it is a very strik- & Co. $1.75 net. “moral substitute” therefor; a paper 


ing poem to have been produced by so young 


a man. It was first published in 1830 and 
was a description of an undergraduate con- 


temporary with Tennyson himself, a Mr. 
Sunderland, “a plausible Parliament-like 
speaker” at the Cambridge Union. There is 


no doubt about this. It is now generally 
well known, though perhaps not generally 
stated. The late Master of Trinity was one 
of Tennyson's friends and it would 
have been quite impossible that Tennyson 
written of him as he wrote 
in the “Character.” The Nation has such 
a high literary reputation in this country 
that I have thought I might venture to offer 
A full description of 
be found in Sir T. 
of Lord Houghton.” 
HERBERT WARREN, 


best 


should have 


this small correction 

Mr. Sunderland will 

Wemyss Reid’s “Life 
, 


President of Magdalen and Professor of 
Peetry in the University of Oxford 
Oxford March 25 

THE BEGGARS’ AND VAGRANTS’ LITANY 

To Tue Epiror or THE NATION: 

Sim: Can any reader of the Nation locate 
in print “The Beggars’ and Vagrants’ Lit- 
any’? It is an elusive title occasionally 
referred to. but is not mentioned in Chan- 
dier’s “Literature of Roguery,” his “Ro- 
mances of Roguery,” Ribton-Turner’s “Va- 


grants and Vagrancy nor in any of the 
bibliographies of the subject that the writer 
Two of our largest university li- 
the largest public H- 
for it without suc- 
Joun B. KAISER 


has seen 


brariesn and two of 


braries have searched 
cenr 


Unive April 


CONSULAR SERVICE 
EpiTor or Tue NATION: 
In a letter to the Nation of Feb- 
F. W. K upon the 
examination of candidates the Diplo- 
Consular Service. I have 
exam- 


To 


SIR 


rit 


comments 
for 


ruary 29 


matic and pre- 


pared several candidates for these 


inations, one or two of whom were success- 
ful, 


severely 


at a time when college men who were 


languages and eco- 
nomics were Seasoned gnen often 


Men of good addres#, who are other- 


in 
refused 


trained 


pass 


|does violence 


that might be called “A Moral Psychol- 
same. $1 net. ogist at the California Earthquake”; 

William James and Other Essays. By and, finally, the most fruitful Coliver- 
Josiah Royce. New York: The Mac- | 8nce in a book —_ in suggestion, The 
millan Co. $1.50 net. ieee of Men”: 


“Memories and Studies” is somewhat! The best claim that a college education 
different in tissue from any other vol-|can possibly make on your respect 
ume from William James’s hand. That '* ‘his, that it should help you to know a 
is, it has an almost even literary texture | good man when you see him. > ae 
throughout. Although a collection ot | “ind does nothing save through initiative 
scattered addresses, articles, fragments jae +. _ ab al ara siggy spaces alone 
. */and imitation by the rest of us—these are 
it gives us the author, by good fortune, | the sole factors active in human progress. 
always in his literary, imaginative, and | Individuals of genius show the way and set 
less metaphysical vein. It takes its|the patterns, which common people then 
place at once amongst our best Ameri-| adopt and follow. The rivalry of the pat- 
can essay-volumes, full of the taste of a/ terns is the history of the werld. Our 
personal quality. That personal quality | 4@mocratic problem thus is stated in ultra- 
is now well-known. No spirit in our lit-|5'™ple terms: Who are the kind of men 
erature shines with a warmer and rud- | from whom our majorities shall take their 
: cue? Whom shall they treat as rightful 
dier glow. Like well-nigh everything leaders? We and our leaders are the @ 
that William James wrote, it is not only | ang the y of the equation here; all other 
full of the personality of its author, but/ historic circumstances, be they economical, 
is about personality. It is the most pop-| political or intellectual, are only the back- 
ular expression of his attitude towards) ground of occasion on which the living 
iife. That was an attitude of sympa-/|4tama works itself out between us. 
thy with free and striving individuals, of | But, to abbreviate Mr. James’s thesis, 
the love of peace, of rooted belief in the| ye. may not try to tell the superior man 
scholar and his social value, but of aD | by Ph.D. examinations. According to 
equally rooted distrust of even the high- the entertaining article on The Ph.D. 


est influences when turned into regula- | Octopus, universities and colleges should 


William James. By Emile Boutroux. The 





tion and institution: “give up their unspeakably silly ambi- 
The memory ef Davidson will always|tion to bespangle t.eir lists of officers 
strengthen my faith in personal freedom/| with these doctoria] titles. Let them 


and its spontaneities, and make me less 
unqualifiedly respectful than ever of “Civil- 
ization,” with its herding and branding, 
licensing and degree-giving, authorizing and 
appointing, and In general regulating and 
administering by system the lives of human 
beings. Surely the individual, the person 
in the singular number, is the more fun- 
damental phenomenon, and the social Insti- 
tution, of whatever grade, is but secondary 
and ministerial. Many as are the interests 
which social systems satisfy, always unsat- 
isfied interests remain over, and among 


look more to substance and less to van- 
ity and sham.” Let them give the doc- 
torate just as they give the bachelor’s 
degree for a due amount of time spent 
in patient labor in a special department 
of learning, whether the man be a bril- 
liantly gifted individual or not. “Every 
man of native power who might take a 
higher degree and refuses to do so, be- 
cause examinations interfere with the 
free following out of his more immedi- 
them are interests to which system, as such, ate intellectual aims, deserves well of 
whenever it lays its hana| ls country.” The nobility of these edu- 
upon us. The best Commonwealth will al-| cational addresses is worthy of Emer- 
ways be the one that most cherishes the men / 80D, but theirs is a ruddier fire. Still, 
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there are other elements in a university 
besides periods of patient labor on the 
one hand and the unchartered freedom 
of gifted individuals on the other. The 
bones of the ambitious and defeated dul- 
lards, for whom Mr. James has such a 
characteristic sympathy, would hardly 
whiten the road to the doctor’s degree 
were there always early, full, and frank | 
conferente with the professor in charge. 


That professor should be, and on the 


whole is, able to judge whether or not 
the aspirant is able to “make a contribu- 
tion to science” on the subject in ques- 
tion. Such a contribution by no means 
depends on brilliant gifts. Conscientious 


wards that ‘Rule of Reason’ which the 
prophetic maxim of our supreme court 
has just brought afresh to the atten- 
tion of our people.” That Professor 
James pointed us to the “Rule of Rea- 
son” is a singularly unexpected com- 
ment. Trve it is that he has many ties 
of kinship with the youthful, unconven- 
tional, aspiring, reckless, manful Amer!- 


reply. In bringing stimulus to bear, | 
where does over-stimulation begin? We 
recall how two of the most eminent | 
physicians of the country heard this ad- 
dress and the impression of power that 
it made upon them. The very reading 
of it is “dynamogenic.” Its author 
could have left no legacy more fully 
charged with his manful spirit, his: 





sense of the richness of human nature, 


sults. 





his unflagging interest in practical re-| since the Civil 


can spirit. But American life, especially 


War—that is, in the 


|period to which Profcssor Royce refers, 


M. Boutroux’s small volume is a sim- | has had something else in it, a powerful 
plified and charmingly sympathetic ac-;march towards organization; 
count of James’s thought in its chief|the efficiency and security that come of 
philosophical departments. We are re- order, and this element finds little re- 


towards 


research, coupled with good sense, often | minded of James's striking article on flection in James's work. To reflect it 


carries farther. 


It does not fully ap- M. Boutroux’s work, published in the was not his function. He was a force of 


pear why graduate study alone of all, | Nation at the time of the latter’s visit expansion, not a force of concentration. 


human occupations should be counted | 


|to this country. 


For the student the He “opens doors and windows,” 


shakes 


on to keep its full industry and effort in | /book offers two or three bits of aid|out a mind that has long lain in the 


the absence of responsibilities. Nor) |through skilful interpretation of points | creases of prejudice. 


He is the most 


have we ever known a man fit for uni-_ in pragmatism. For the popular reader | Vital and gifted exemplar of intellectual 
versity teaching who could not take the ‘the presentment is not untrue or un-/sympathy. And it would be very easy to 


Ph.D. degree. 


played so great a part in making all his) 
work valuable. His final position is that | 
psychical phenomena, despite all fraud 
and fancy, contain a residuum of unex- 
plained reality. Nothing could be more 
judicial than his attitude, so far as im- 
partiality goes. But the value he at- 
tached to personal impressions of truth 
seems greater than he allows to the dull 
impersonal sifting of evidence and wary 
counting of the chances of deception. 
Psychic research has certainly been 
fruitful enough in observation to be push- 
ed with all ardor and perseverance. 
Still, the question suggests itself whether 
there has ever been a subject in which 
high aims and the spirit of scientific im- 
partiality have availed so little for want 
of the resolute and desperate methods of 
cautious shrewdness. As the problem 
stands now, probably James’s last word 
of encouragement to research is the best 
that ceuld be spoken. 

In laying out work for the future, 
however, the most valuable thing in the 
volume is the paper on Human Energy. 
Pointing out the striking evidence that 
as a rule men habitually live below the 
level of their own capacities, he sets for 
the future two chief problems: 
what are the limits of human faculty 
in various directions; secondly, by what 
divérsity of means in the differing types 
of human beings may the faculties be 
stimulated to their best results? He of- 
fers this as a methodical programme of 
scientific inquiry, and proceeds to give 
remarkable cases by way of answer to 
the second. The problem was one cal- 
culated to fascinate James, whose own 
reserves of vitality must have been im- 
mense. But, for application, it is the 


first question that imperatively demands 


| helpful. 

James's attitude towards psychic re-| 
search was, of course, of a piece with) 
the fearless freedom from conventional. | 
ity, the respect for personal testimony, | 








First, | 


James’s own works would be better. On| 


But the reading of any one of exaggerate the influence of his American 


environment upon his thought. The de- 


the whole, it makes the subject some-|cisive force was hot environment but 
what too easy, and we feel afresh that temperament. 

where the German is in danger of over- | 
and the interest in the unusual, that| thoroughness and over-persistence, the | 
temptation that besets the Frenchman's | 
literary tact is to leave his subject with | 


'a few elegant and superficially lucid re- 


marks. We feel that Mr. James’s own 
vein was as different from the French 
quality, which he relished, as from the 
German quality, which he so often half- 
sympathetically satirized. He had too 
much sense of reality either for cum- 
brous and artificial system or urbane 
and superficial ease. 

Professor Royce’s Phi Beta Kappa ad- 
dress, another noble commemorative 
essay of a friend, turns to the field of 
philosophical history, which always 


fascinates the author. He asks what was, 


James's relation to American history. 
By way of answer he places him with 
Jonathan Edwards and with Emerson, as 
one of our three nationally representa- 
tive philosophers. This stretches the 
meaning of philosophy not a little to in- 
clude Emerson, who after all was a per- 
ceiver and not a thinker, and who was 
neither grounded in technical phflesophy 
nor capable of understanding it. Strict- 
ly speaking, James and Jonathan Ed- 
wards stand as the foremost here, and 
curious is the contrast between them: 
Edwards, the most sustained and perti- 
nacious of thinkers; James, a man of 
flashes and magnificent glimpses—‘“phil- 
oscphizing in spots,” as he himself ex- 
pressed it. If we are to consider truth, 
light shed upon life, we cannot hesitate 
to pronounce James the most consider- 
able contributor to philosophy that this 
country has produced. Professor Royce 
describes him as “the interpreter of the 
ethical spirit of his time and of his peo- 
ple—the interpreter who has pointed the 
way beyond the trivialities which he so 
well understood and transcended to- 








CURRENT FICTION. 
The Matador of the Five Towns. By 
Arnold Bennett. New York: George 
H. Doran Co. 


It is not the Mr. Bennett of “Clay- 
hanger” and “The Old Wives’ Tale’ who 
has written these short stories, but the 
Mr. Bennett of “Helen with the High 
Hand” and “Buried Alive.” In two or 
three of them, notably “The Idiot” and 
“Beginning the New Year,” he employs 


the grim realism of his more serious 
work; but for the most part he is con- 
tent with the recognized tools of the 


popular short-story writer. He is ani- 
mated and whimsical, epigrammatic 
and brusque—not always clear of jaun- 
tiness. He is fond of leading up to an 


impossible situation, and leaving it to 
the reader to picture the scene for him- 
self—retiring, for his part, with some 


such ejaculation as “Oh, the meal!” or 
“What a night!” He departs from his 
usual habit of telling a story straight 


from his own shoulder by making the 
interlocutor, in a number of instances, a 
curator of the British Museum, sent to 
the Five Towns in his capacity of expert 
in ceramics. The impression of Knype 
and Bursley is therefore that of an out- 
sider; and certain local traits are 
brought out in a relief which, writing as 
an initiate, Mr. Bennett is wont to keep 
in their natural perspective. The long- 
est tale of this group, “The Death of 
Simon Fuge,” is somewhat suggestive of 
“Buried Alive.” Fuge is a painter fa- 
mous everywhere but in his own coun- 
try, where he is recalled as a boy who 
“ran away from home once, didn’t he, 
and his mother had a port-wine stain on 
her left cheek.” There is a single unfin- 
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ished sketch of Fuge's, unfavorably hung 
and little valued, in the brand-new mu- 
seum of Bursley’s pride; and the Lon- 
don expert is consoled by the reflection 
that this little picture is bound in the 
end to get the better of the Five Towns 
—to be recognized as the chief jewel 
among its possessions. The Mrs. Brind- 
ley of this story (the lady who remem- 
bers Fuge by his mother’s left cheek) 
is almost worthy to be compared with 
the incomparable Alice of “Buried 
Alive.” 


The Mystery of the Boule Cabinet: A 
Detective Story. By Burton E. Ste- 
venson. New York: Dodd, Mead & 
Co. 

Mr. Stevenson was wise to stick to 
the well-known formula of the profes- 
sional detective pitted against the ama- 
teur. Conan Doyle saw its advantage, 
and Gaston Leroux employed it in the 
best thing he ever wrote. The device, 
by setting up an open rivalry, gives the 
ratiocination intense interest and spurs 
on the reader similarly to his best ef- 
forts. The mystery centres in a house! 
on lower Fifth Avenue, occupied® by 
Philip Vantine, a bachelor, who has just) 
brought from Europe an antique cab-| 
inet. Oddly enough, the Paris dealers 
have delivered, in place of the one he) 
bought, what he, as a connoisseur, rec- | 
ognizes to be the original cabinet made 
by Boule for Madame de Montespan and | 
presented to her by Louis XIV. While | 
Vantine is talking over the matter up- 
stairs with his lawyer, a Frenchman, | 
unknown to either of them, sends up his 
card, and is bidden to wait below in a} 
room adjoining that which contains the| 
cabinet. A few minutes later he is 
found dead from a snake-like bite on 
his right hand. That evening Vantine | 
succumbs on the same spot in the same | 
mysterious way, with apparently no wit-| 
nesses present to tell how it happened. 
Grady, the chief of the Detective Bu-| 
reau, is called in, and Godfrey, the! 
Record man assigned to detective cases, 
sets to, realizing that he has a chance 
to make the “scoop” of a life-time. To) 
the duel between the two men, and more 
especially to that carried on by God- 
frey with “L’Invincible” of the Pari- 
sian criminal world, we must give high 
praise. The story Is absorbing and has 
mn real climax, Its only weakness con- 
cerns the Paris dealersa—we leave the 
reader to discover it. 

E. Gallienne 

P. Putnam's | 


of the Hut. 
New York: 


By 
G. 


Jacquine 
Robin. 
Sons. 
The Channel Islands furnish the 

background and the local color for this) 

story; the time (we should never guess 
it unless the author had told us) is the 
latter part of the eighteenth century. 

The style is of the modern romance- 

and-water variety. There is a motto 


| chosen rather significantly from Char- 
'lotte Bronté: for the hero is an inferior 


'tarded mental development of the wo- 
| man who is credited with years of emi- 
specimen of the Rochester type beloved | nent success on the American stage be- 
of women novelists. Jacquine herself | fore she acquires the rudiments of cul- 
is a marvellous combination of beauty, ture, one may be permitted to doubt as 
audacity, and virtue. Her devotion to|to whether immorality is, after all, the 
the hero survives shocks which we be-| prime requisite to theatrical distinction 
lieve would have chilled the passion of |—even in the United States. 

a Jane Eyre. When Ricart gives a din-| ———— 

ner in honor of his engagement to| The Recording Angel. By Corra Harris. 
Oriane, her rich rival, he orders Jac-| New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. 
quine to be forcibly put out of his! ‘There is no actual town in the South 
house. However, he is really in love | more real than the Ruckersville (near 
with Jacquine throughout the story; he Atlanta, Ga.), which Mrs. Harris has 
marries the rich Oriane only because he | eyoked as the scene of this amusing ex- 
needs her money to pay his gambling | travaganza. Into the somnolent atmos- 
debts. After Oriane has been providen-| phere that has settled over this place 
tially removed by ill-treatment and /|since the war, suddenly reénters Ruck- 
smallpox, Jacquine is rewarded by suc-| ergyilje’s most disreputable but most 
ceeding to her place. The proposal lively son, who has been West and made 
scene gives to the artist who is respon- ‘a fortune—how, it matters not. Natur- 
sible for the frontispiece in colors an | ally, he falls in love with the disreputa- 
opportunity to represent the raven-hair- | ble, but gorgeously beautiful, daughter 
ed and Amazonian heroine as a delicate | o¢ Ruckersville—and there you have all 
little blonde. the plot that is necessary for this chron- 
icle of small things. 

The heroine of the tale, however, is 
really a blind woman, who has her hus- 
band, a drunkard of sadly broken gentil- 
ity, write down her meditations on the 
vanities of life about her. She is the 
Angel whose record her spouse, after in- 
terpolating his own sulphurous com- 
ments, publishes anonymously in a 
magazine. What scandal is caused there- 


To M. L. G. or He Who Passed. New 


York: Frederick A. Stokes Co. 


This is an eminently advertisable 
novel, nicely designed to please those 
who would naturally turn to the “per- 
sonal column” for help in a personal 
crisis. For the benefit of the lover 
whom she has dismissed with assumed 


|'same time saving the lady’s face. 


'an extended sojourn abroad. 


eoldness, the actress with a past tells 
all—anonymously—and publishes’ the 
resulting autobiographical confession in 
a volume tagged with His initials, Truly 
a discreet and delicate method of en- 
lightening the banished one, inviting 
his return, of unburdening the lady's 
mind of its dark secret, while at the 
What 
the unfortunate fair one is timidly re- 
solved to divulge, under the cover of 
publicity, consists primarily of a crude- 
ly detailed account of a neglected child- 
hood and girlhood which led to the 
stage as the natural and indeed only 


| possible career, and opened to her inex- 


perience the deplorable “easiest way.” 
This history is followed briefly by a vague 
rhapsodical chronicle of soul expan- 
sion under the elevating influences of 


Parisian theatrical performance that 
awakened her moral sense; it was a 
cypress tree in Venice that convinced 
her there was a God. Under Italian 
skies, Browning and Ruskin became her 
literary fare; she developed a taste for 
Shakespeare's plays. Then London and 
He were added to the full measure of 


It was a. 


by in the high society of Ruckersville, 
and how the hero from the West uses 
the idea to galvanize the reluctant citi- 
zens into strange activity—these things 
are the delightful substance of the book. 

Mrs. Harris writes of nature and men 
with a knowledge of their hidden moods 
that has a touch of genius. Her abun- 
dance of epigram is so extraordinary 
that she might well spare a number of 
those which drag the sex-instinct into 
undue prominence, a few of those which 
are just in bad taste. With a little more 
restraint, a little pruning here and 
there, she would please the most fastid- 
j}ious reader without losing her interest 
‘for the many. 








JOHN CAM HOBHOUSE. 


| Recollections of a Long Life. By Lord 
Broughton (John Cam Hobhouse). 
| With additional extracts from his 
| Private Diaries. Edited by His Daugh- 
| ter, Lady Dorchester. Vols. V and 
| VI. New York: Charles Scribner's 


| Sons. 


These concluding volumes of one of 
the most important of recent memoirs 


her experience—He, an “intellectual 
Englishman” with an “Oxford voice”|take up the story of Hobhouse’s life in 
and “eyebrows like Galahad’s,” roman-| 1834 and carry it down to 1852. The 
tically dignified, too, by the experiences | last entry, dated April 22, is the brief 
of a “soldiering life.” ‘and fitting record of an honor won by 
The plain vulgarity of the earlier long years of service in Parliament and 
views of American theatrical life is, on! by peculiar devotion to the Queen: 
the whole, preferable to the stilted sen-| | was invested with the Order of the Bath 
timentality of the close. As to the re-|at Buckingham Palace. H. M. smiled when 
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she gave me her hand to kiss for the third 


time in the ceremony: a very unusual hon-| 


or, as I was told! 


He had just retired finally from office, 
on the resignation of Lord John Russell 
in February, 1852. His death came sud- 
denly June 3, 1869, in his eighty-third 
year. 

Though interesting in itself, this third 
instalment of the Diary and Recollec- 
tions has neither the romantic attrac- 
tion of the first volumes in which Byron 
and Napoleon played their thunderous 
parts nor the political value of the suc- 
ceeding volumes which gave the story 
of the Reform bill. We find Hobhouse 
now in a kind of backwater. Peel re- 
signed April 8, 1835, and the second 
Melbourne Cabinet came in with the 
feeling that sufficient had been accom- 
plished in the way of reform and that 
things should be kept for the most part 
in a state of rest. They had against 
them, as Hobhouse acknowledges, the 
King, the court, the Lords, the army, the 
navy, the church, the law, the squires, 
and the magistracy. William IV was 
particularly bitter towards Lord John 
Russell. “Lord Palmerston told me,” 
Hobhouse records, “that, at table the 
other day, two bishops being present, 
some one talked of Lord John Russell's 
health, on which H. M. said, ‘If you will 
answer for his death, I will answer for 
his damnation.’” The humor of the re- 
mark, we may observe, lies partly in the 
curious inversion of réles between bish- 
ops and crown. Hobhouse, it may be 
added, was quite as bitter on his side 
and decidedly less witty. He never 
misses an opportunity of flinging a 
nasty epithet at Peel, as a man disagree- 
able in private manners, awkward and 
shy, tricky with the Queen, and a “shab- 
by fellow” generally. Brougham is rep- 
resented as a monster of insane egotism. 
Grey is merely contemptible: 


Lord Grey was in high dudgeon, and 
though surrounded by old friends and late 
colleagues and connections, hardly spoke a 
word, and never asked a man to take a 
glass of wine with him. Lansdowne told 
me, amongst other proofs of his intractable 
temper and foolish pettiness, that he had 
complained of not being asked to speak on 
the Irish bill. Lord Lansdowne added that 
he was angry at not being what he might 
have been, Prime Minister, and could not 
forgive Lord Melbourne his success. If Me!- 
bourne had failed he would have been his 
strenuous supporter. Now he does nothing 
but grumble and growl. For my own part, 
I must say that the more I see, the less 
I think of him; and am surprised how, by 
mere fluency of speech and arrogance of 
manner, this really inferior man has coa- 
trived to lead a great party, and to con- 
nect his name imperishably with the most 
splendid triumphs of British legislation. 


As a matter of fact, the second Mel- 
bourne Cabinet was in an impossible 
position and was much of the time in a 
state of panic which did not conduce to 
good temper—except in the imperturba- 


‘ble Prime Ministér himself. We see 
Hobhouse, an ardent supporter of the 
Reform bill, now withstanding the Bal- 
lot because, as he says, following Peel 
in this, “it would take away that influ- 
ence over the vote which preserves the 
representative system, in our country, 
from being of too democratic a charac- 
ter.” We find him also against the re- 
peal of the Corn laws, and the most 


dramatic pages of these new volumes | 


are those that relate the struggles of 
the Cabinet in the summer and autumn 
of 1841 to hold back the repeal and to 
retain office. Particularly vivid is the 
account of the Cabinet meeting at Lans- 
downe House on May 19th. 

The bulk of the present volumes is a 
disconnected and rather commonplace 
journal of dinners and other social 
events, which does not lend itself to 
easy consecutive reading. A charming 
portrait of the young Queen might be 
evoked by patching together paragraphs 
scattered through the pages. There are 
no careful character studies, but here 
and there a good mot is set down or an 
amusing story recorded. We may quotea 
few of these without comment: 


Lord Holland told me some profligate 
sayings of George Selwyn’s, whom he knew 
when a boy, a formal man in a bag-wig and 


sword; he hated the Whigs, but liked) 


Charles Fox. He had a house at Marston, 
where Charles I had escaped. George III 
came to visit it; and Selwyn, although a 
most abject flatterer of that King, said, “It 
is curious my house has been visited by 
two Kings, and both lost their heads.” 
George III had recently been mad. 

Mr. Coke told me that he hardly ever 
heard Mr. Fox speak harshly of any man. 
Some one happening to say to him, “You 
must allow Sir John Lade was a stupid 
man,” Fox replied: “I allow no such thing; 
he was a d—d clever fellow, the best driver 
of a four-in-hand in England, and a man 
who does what he attempts very well can- 
not be called stupid.” 

Mr. Standish, who had just arrived from 
Paris, told us that Lord Brougham, on com- 
ing to Paris the other day, ordered the pos- 
tilions to drive him to the Tuileries, that he 
might report his arrival to the King. It 
was half-past eleven, and his Majesty had 
gone to bed. 

Sydney Smith told me in the drawing- 
room that he called Macaulay “a book in 
breeches,” and that the Queen, hearing of 
it, said that was just what he was. 


THREE ASPECTS OF LABRADOR. 


Through Trackless Labrador. By H. 
Hesketh Prichard. New York: Stur- 
gis & Walton Co. $4 net. 

Among the Eskimos of Labrador. By 
Dr. 8. K. Hutton. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Co. $3.50 net. 

In Northern Labrador. By William 
Brooks Cabot. Boston: Richard G. 
Badger. $2.50 net. 


The layman is hard put to it to appre- 
ciate the lure which attracts so many 
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men of more than common parts to “the 
Labrador,” that bleak and barren waste, 
held during the long winter in the par- 
|alyzing grip of the ice-king, and scourg- 
ed during the short summer by myriads 
of bloodthirsty mosquitoes. Men like 
Dr. Grenfell and Father Browne went 
there, of course, to minister to the ma- 
terial and spiritual welfare of the na- 
tives, especially those of white blood, 
fishermen and the descendants of fisher- 
men attracted thither by the  fish- 
abounding coasts, far from which they 
never venture. Then there are the ex- 
plorers and geographers, Hind, McLean, 
Lacasse, Cary, Cole, Low, and the rest. 
Lastly, come the journalists and sports- 
men, actuated by the spirit of adven- 
ture or the desire to obtain a good 
“story.” Perhaps as good an explana- 
tion as any of Labrador’'s fascination is 
contained in one of Mr. Cabot’s sen 
tences: “The invitation of the country 
to a traveller with a taste for unworn 
places is unusual.” Unworn the Labra- 
dor certainly is. Inland more than a 
few miles from the coast its vast map 
has been but scratched here and there 
by the geographer, and Mr. Cabot’s book- 
title is far truer and less misleading 
than such a one as “Through Trackless 
Labrador.” No white man has as yet 
gone really through Labrador, though 
some have traversed considerable por- 
tions of it. 

Of the three books here reviewed, that 
of Mr. Prichard is the record of a sports- 
man; that of Dr. Hutton the narrative 
of life near to, if not actually among, 
the Eskimos; while Mr. Cabot’s relates 
the experiences of a sportsman-explorer, 
whose ethnological talents, patience, and 
endurance have made him the one great 
authority on the Indians of Labrador. 

In Mr. Prichard’s book that well- 
known cricketer and big-game hunter 
describes accurately and often vividly a 
“little exploring trip from the Atlantic 
Coast (Nain) to the George River over 
an unknown route”; he adds much in- 
formation, more or less second-hand, 
about the country, its inhabitants, and 
its fauna. The importance of his beau- 
tifully made volume will be found to 
lie in the narrative of the hunting and 
angling experiences of himself and his 
companion, as well as in his excellent 
advice regarding outfit, seasons, and lo- 


! 


calities. He does, indeed, furnish us 
with a sketch-map of the route taken, 
which was, as alleged, hitherto unex- 
plored, and his own personal observa- 
tions are valuable. He hoped to find In- 
dians on his way, and, had he explored 
Indian House Lake, his farthest west, 
before turning back towards the coast, 


he would have discovered a large en 
campment of them on its very banks, for 
they were there, waiting for the caribou 
migration, at that time. Mr. Prichard's 
dictum in regard to Labrador sport is 
to the effect that, while the fishing for 
salmon, trout, and sea-trout is very fine, 
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chiefly the study of the Indians. He 
evidently has a “happy hand” with the 
aborigines, who have given him their 
confidence to a degree denied to other 


and the hunting often good, neverthe- 
less none but the toughest and keenest 
of sportsmen should go there, for it is 


a land of real hardship, and the mos- 
quitoes and flies are quite indescribable| white men. It is significant that this 
in their ferocity. It is a pity that this | quiet, patient, sympathetic, and courag- 
handsome volume contains no index. /eous Bostonian, pushing on and on 

Dr. Hutton’s “Among the Eskimos of | farther out upon the barrens, not only 
Labrador,” as he says in his opening| came in contact with both Montagnais 
paragraph, “presents a plain picture of| and Naskapis (Nascaupees), but lived 
the Eskimos, a people among long with them in their lodges. The find- 
whom I have lived for some years past, | ing of his Indian friends, the winning of 
and with whom I have come into the/| them, and his life with them, hunting, 
closest contact.” And though he did not /| fishing, playing, and enduring hard- 
live with the Eskimos in the intimate | ships, form one of the most fascinating 
sense that Mr. Cabot did with the In- | narratives we have ever read. It deals 
dians, he has approached his task with | with wilder Labrador as authoritative- 
enthusiasm, and succeeded in giving us| ly as does that of Dr. Grenfell with the 
a very interesting and accurate picture | more civilized coast country. Unfortu- 
of Eskimo life and character. Mr. | nately, the book, though well printed 
Cabot, an admirer rather of the Indian / and illustrated with photographs by the 
than the Eskimo, remarks that “one’s author, lacks an index and an adequate 





first-time approach to a really unmodi-| 
fled Eskimo in a warm day is apt to be 
a staggering experience.” Dr. Hut- 
ton, while not holding up the Eskimos 
as a cleanly race, explains their condi-| 
tion from their mode of life. “In the) 
north, where no trees grow, and seal-oil 
lamps provide light and a meagre tinge 
of warmth for the huts, the people look | 
dirty. The huts are small, and all the 
work of skinning and dressing the seals 
must be done in them, because out-of- 
doors everything freezes as hard as| 
stone.” In the summer time they do| 
wash their clothes, the women and girls | 
trampling upon them in the shallow | 
brooks, smoking their pipes the while! 
Smoking is essentially an Indian habit, | 
and Dr. Hutton wonders where the Eski. | 
mo learned it. “Was it the ‘pipe ot | 
peace,’ after one of their old quarrels, | 
that started the craving? Or did they 
first get it from passing vessels? Per- 
haps so; but who can tell? Eskimos | 
and Indians are hereditary foes; even | 
in my time I have seen Eskimos scared 
at the mention of ‘Indian,’ and when I | 
travelled southward my drivers once 
asked me in awestruck voices, ‘Shall we 
see the Allat (Indians)?’” But, “though 
the Eskimo is just a big child in his 
outlook on the wider world, in 
the things of his own daily life he is a 
fullgrown man. In the grim task of 
wresting a living from his stern sur- 
roundings, the Eskimo excels.” In spite 
of superstitions and uncleanliness, and 
a certain denseness of comprehension, 
he possesses qualities of endurance and 
fortitude that will lead to his advance- 
ment In civilization. Dr. Hutton'’s book 
is better illustrated than bound, and con- 
tains an index. 

Mr. Cabot, after resisting for some 
years the entreaties of his friends, has 
now set down for us the record of many | 
of his wanderings. He visited Labrador 
before the beginning of this century, 
and since then has made five expedi- 
tions thither, having many objects in 
view—adventure, sport, exploration, but 


map. 


The American Transportation Question. 
By Samuel O. Dunn. New York: D. 





Appleton & Co. $1.50 net. 

In this interesting volume the editor 
of the Railway Age Gazette has pre- 
sented his view of the present-day rail- | 
way problem and his method of solu- 
tion. Notwithstanding his professional 
affiliations, he has given an eminently 
fair treatment of the questions at issue, 
While one may at many points disagree 
with his conclusions, one can hardly 
question the sincerity with which he 
has handled his material or the deliber- | 
ation and care with which he has reach- 
ed his final judgment. 

Two introductory chapters are devot- 
ed to principles of rate-making as a nec- 
essary introduction to the later prob- 
lems. These chapters are clear, logical, 
and well-balanced. Due recognition is 
given to the principle of cost in the fix- 
ing of rates and at the same time the 
limitations of the cost element are clear- 
ly indicated. Successive chapters deal 
with discrimination, valuation, efficien- 
cy, relation of railways to waterways, 
and Government regulation. Upon all 
these questions the author throws light, 
and adds to the clearness and interest 
of his exposition by abundance of apt 
illustration drawn from actual railway 





controversies. 

His remedies for discrimination, fre- 
quently advocated by students of trans- 
portation, aré pooling under Govern- 
ment control and power on the part of 
the Commission to prescribe a minimum 
rate. Mr. Dunn finds little to be accom- 
plished from any universal physical val- 
uation of railways. It would not ald in 
any way in determinins the reasonable- 
ness of a specific rate, and could be but 
a minor ald in establishing the justice 
of an entire schedule of rates. 

The discussion of efficiency helps the 
reader to adjust his mind to the extrav- 





agant claims of the modern apostle of 


“scientific efficiency.” The author does 


not spare the feelings of the railway 


operating officer, and points out clearly 
the many extravagances in competitive 
service, and the enormous cost of reck- 
less management as revealed in the ac- 
cident record. Yet the real obstacle to 
a thoroughgoing application of economy 
in railway operation is shown to be the 
conflict between economy in operation 
and efficiency in service. In fact, it is 
the author’s belief that as population be- 
comes denser there will be a steadily in- 
creased demand for more frequent ser- 
vice of a less-than-carload character, 
which works against the effort to fur- 
nish service at lower cost. It means an 
increase in the cost of distribution, al- 
ready a serious factor in our present 
high cost of living. 

Waterways, in the opinion of the au- 
thor, should not be constructed merely 
as potential agencies of traffic for the 
purpose of keeping rail rates down. Di- 
rect regulation of railway rates is a less 
costly method of protecting the public, 
and water routes should be constructed 
only when the traffic demand has been 
clearly demonstrated in advance. The 
effectiveness of Government regulation 
would be promoted, in Mr. Dunn’s opin- 
ion, by a separation of the powers now 
exercised by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission which should confine this 
body largely to its judicial functions. 
Control over capitalization is desirable 
not to prevent high rates, to which cap- 
italization has but little relation, but to 
insure a proper investment of the pro- 
ceeds of security issues. 

Although the treatment of the various 
topics is generally acceptable, a few 
points of disagreement may be noted. 
The author’s defence of the imposition 
of a low rate for the long haul by a cir- 
cuitous route in competition with a di- 
rect route is hardly convincing. Such 
a low competitive rate is only justified if 
it creates its own traffic, not if it divides 
existing traffic. To the “Commodities 
Clause,” incorrectly called the “Car- 
mack Amendment,” is given a narrower 
application than it probably will have 
when the Supreme Court gets the op- 
portunity to pass upon cases other than 
those involving coal mines. Hearty 
endorsement of the huge expenditures 
for railway terminals in the cities 
seems hardly warranted; much of this 
expenditure is sheer waste. Mr. Dunn's 
pessimism concerning the development 
of water traffic appears to be more pro- 
found than the situation warrants, and 
there is much economic and social de- 
fence, notwithstanding his statement to 
the contrary, for the construction by the 
Government of trunk-line waterways. 
Only in his opinion as to the expert- 
ness and impartiality of the Commis- 
sion and in his attitude towards organ- 
ized railway labor does the author be- 
tray a prejudiced attitude, and here the 
position taken is not pronounced. It is 
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unfortunate that in this stimulating 
book no reference is made to the ques- 
tion of Government ownership, which is 
coming to have an increasing interest 
and importance. Yet as the present-day 


problem is the subject ef consideration, | 


the question of nationalization may very 
properly have been reserved for later 
treatment. 


Lollardy and the Reformation in Eng-| 


land: An Historical Survey. By 
James Gairdner, C.B. Vol. III. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $3.50 net. 


This third volume of Dr. Gairdner’s | 


great work on the English Reformation 
continues the process so clearly outlined 
in the two previous ones (see Nation, 
May 27, 1909). His object is to assign 
to the thing he calls “Lollardy” (so far 
as we can understand him, the prin- 
ciple of independent thought in relig- 
ion) the place it properly occupied in 
the change from papal to royal suprem- 
acy. The former volumes have been 
abundantly criticised, as was to have 
been expected, from the most opposite 
quarters. They could satisfy neither the 
Romanist nor the Dissenter, nor even 
the moderate Anglican, and we predict 
the same fate for the volume before us. 


The most interesting part of it is the| 


somewhat long introduction in which 
the venerable author tries to set himself 
right with his critics. He describes him- 
self here as a “mere retired archivist” 


! 


lish Church possible. We can readily 
|imagine how a learned scholar with a 
mental equipment of this sort would ap- 
|proach the reign of Edward VI. Dr. 
|Gairdner’s narrative, which he fairly | 
warns us is not even an attempt at “an 
exhaustive history” of that reign, is col- 
'ored throughout by his contempt for 
everything that shows us the free work- 
ing of individual minds. All such ev!i- 
dence belongs either to “aristocratic 
Lollardy,” which was a sort of sport, or 
to “the fervid Scriptural Lollardy of 
half-instructed men.” All the literary 
product of the former class is dismissed 
in a couple of pages as wholly contempt- 
ible. As to the second class: “fervor” 
and “Scripture” are red rags to Dr. 
Gairdner. They seem to him the chief 
expressions of that unwillingness to ac- 
cept the powers that were which is to 
him the worst of vices, easily turned into 
the most dangerous crime. The reader 
desiring to gain an idea of the construc- 
tive processes by which the English, 
Church under Edward VI was laying the | 
foundations of its future greatness and 
gaining its permanent hold on the loy- 
alty of the English people, will be great- 
ly disappointed. We sincerely hope that 
Dr. Gairdner may be spared to complete 
his plan and give us a fourth volume on 
the happy restoration of good Queen 
Mary. We shall then be able to judge 
even more accurately where his sympa- 
thies lie. 


in distinction from a “real historian,” | 


and avows his incapacity for a “full 
treatment of this vast subject.” He fur- 
ther frankly disclaims historic impar- 


tiality and calls the attempt at it a gO- | 


ing back to paganism. He devotes sev- 
eral pages to defence of his use of the 


word “heretic” as applied to persons | 


who were declared heretics by their 


contemporaries. The controversy is not) 
very important, but we incline to think | 


he has rather the better of it. Just 
what his mental attitude towards au- 
thority in belief is we may well see from 
this: 

I do not reject absolutely even the doc- 
trine of transubstantiation, if it can be 
shown to be reasonable. But as yet I can- 


mot say that I see it in that light; and if| 


I am asked to subject my own reason to the 
Church, I am ready to do so—to a Church 
that is really universal. 


This, we confess, seems to us mere 
words. Such a universal church never 
existed and never will exist. Dr. Gaird- 
ner balks at certain dictations of medi- 
#val philosophy, but he has no patience 
with other persons whose thought car- 
ries them beyond his own limits. He 
approves many consequences of the Eng- 
lish Reformation, but he abhors every 
manifestation of that spirit of indepen- 
dent inquiry and every appeal to that 
principle of individual reason which sup- 
plied the spiritual forces that made the 


permanent establishment of the Eng-| 


Notes 


The Historical Guides of the late Grant) 
| Allen are appearing from the press of Holt, 
|in a new, revised form. 

The attitude of the Australian aborigines | 
\'tewards the white man’s religion is the sub- | 
ject of James Francis Dwyer’s “The White) 
Waterfall”; it is in the press of Doubleday, | 
Page & Co. 

D. Appleton & Co. announce the following 
recent or forthcoming publications: ‘The 
American Year Book for 1911"; “The Found- 
jers of Modern Psychology,” by G. Stanley} 
Hall; “Lafcadio Hearn,” by Nina H. Ken- 
nard; “The Life and Letters of Laurence 
Sterne,” by Lewis Melville; “The American 
Transportation Question,” by Samuel O. 
Dunn; “The Initiative, Referendum, and Re- 
call,” edited by William Bennett Munro; 
“The Regulation of Municipal Utilities,” by 
Clyde L. King; “The Coming Generation,” 
by William Byron Forbush.—Fiction: “Ja- 
ponette,” by Robert W. Chambers; “The 
Sins of the Father,” by Thomas Dixon; 
“Sharrow,” by Bettina von Hutten; “The 
Price She Paid,” by David Graham Phillips; 
“The Postmaster,” by Joseph C. Lincoln; 
“The Maker of Opportunities,” by George 
Gibbs; “The Charioteers,” by Mary Tappan 
Wright; “Halcyone,” by Elinor Glyn; “Car- 
nival,” by Compton Mackenzie; “The Favor 
|}of Kings,” by Mary Hastings Bradley; 
“The Department Store,” by Margaret 
Bohme, translated from the German by 
Ethel Colburn Mayne; “Faith Brandon,” 
by Henrietta Dana Skinner; “The Mystery 





of the Second Shot,” by Rufus Gilmore; 
“The Trevor Case,” by Natalie 8. Lincoln, 
and “The Nameless Thing,” by Melville 
Davisson Post.—Juveniles “Bucking the 
Line,” by William Heyliger, and “The Bor- 
der Watch,” by Joseph A. Altsheler. 

George W. Jacobs & Co. are bringing 
out this spring: “The One-Way Trail,” a 
story of the cattle country by Ridgwell Cul- 
lum; “The Stake,” a novel by Jay Cady; 
“The Development of Worship in the Rites 
and Ceremonies of the Church,” by Alfred 
G. Mortimer; “The Cock, the Mouse, and 
the Little Red Hen,” an old tale retold by 
Felicite Lefevre, new edition, and “I Ask of 
30d,” by Harriet Hobson. 

This season's books published by Rich- 
ard G. Badger include, in history: “Favor- 
ites of Louis XIV,” by Le Petit Homme 
Rouge; “Life of Jonathan Trumbull,” by his 
great-grandson, and “History of the New 
York Nautical School,” by Capt. N. 8. Os- 
bon.—Sociology and philosophy : “The 
Anarchist Ideal,” by R M. Wen- 
ley; “The Present-Day Problem of 
Crime,” by Albert H. Currier; “Vibration 
and Life,” by D. T. Smith; “Thought and 
Religion,” by James William Loeber, and 
“The Mechanism and Interpretation of 
Dreams,” by Morton Prince.—General lit- 
erature: “Cupid en Route,” by Ralph Henry 
Barbour, illustrated; “The Village Green,” 
by Eugene Wood, illustrated; “English Bal- 
ladry and Other Papers,” by Frank E. Bry- 
ant; “World Epics,” by Helen A. Clarke; 
“Shakespeare Studies,” by William A. 
Rader; “Shakespeare Study Programmes,” 
by Charlotte Porter ; and “Ram- 
bles with John Burroughs,” by R. J. H 
De Loach. 

Among the Century Co's forthcoming 
books are “The Strangling of Persia,”’ by 
W. Morgan Shuster; “The Social Drift, 
Studies in Contemporary Society,” by Prof 
Edward Alsworth Ross, and new novels by 
Samuel Merwin and David Gray. 

Joseph King Goodrich, in “Africa of To- 
day,” to be published by McClurg, treats 
the missionary problem of that country his- 
torically, and shows, in particular, the part 
played by England and America 


Prominent among the spring books of the 
A. 8. Barnes Co. is Mrs. Jennette E. C. Lin- 
coln’s “The Festival Book,” which describes 
May Day pastimes and the Maypole. 


“The Autobiography of Thomas DeWitt 
Talmage”; “What Is and What Might Be 
by Edward G. A. Holmes, for many years 
chief inspector of elementary schools in 
Great Britain; “The Flaw in the Crystal 
by May Sinclair, and “The Permanent 
Uncle,” by Douglas Goldring are in prepar 
ation by Dutton. 

Included in the spring and summer an- 
nouncements of the Dodge Publishing Co 
are twelve volumes of the Poetry and Life 
series, edited by William Henry Hudson 
“Every Boy's Book of Hobbies,” by 


Cecil H Bullivant; wel Song of 
Life,” by Albert J. Atkins; “Baby's 
Happy Days,” by Alice Goss; “Berg- 
son,” a new volume by Joseph Solo- 
mon in Philosophies Ancient and Modern 
series; The Pilgrim Books, designed for 
travellers and including “William Shak 

speare,” “Charles Lamb,” “William Words- 
worth,” “Charles Dickens,” “William Mor- 
ris,” “Alfred Tennyson,” and “John Rus- 


kin”; “The Reflections of a Mean Man,” by 
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Walter Pulitzer, and “Stories of the Hud- 


son,” by Washington Irving, illustrated by | 


Clifton Johnson. 


Houghton Mifflin.Co. publishes April 20: 
“The Promised Land,” by Mary Antin; 
“Alexander's Bride,” by Willa S. Cather; 
“The Jonathan Papers,” by Elisabeth Wood- 
bridge; “Scum oo’ the Earth and Other 
Poems,” by Robert Haven Schauffler; “The 
Life and Work of William Pryor Letch- 
worth,” by J. N. Larned, and “The River- 
Fourth Reader.” 


Prof. Arthur H. R. Fairchild is prepar- 
ing a volume on “The Making of Poetry.” 
It is promised by Putnams for May. 


side 


Fiction is the main item in Little, Brown 
& Co.'s spring announcements. It includes: 
The Bandbox,” by Louis Joseph Vance; 
“Young Beck,” by McDonnell Bodkin; ‘“‘The 
Lighted Way,” by E. Phillips Oppenheim; 
Peter Ruff and the Double-Four,” the 
The Mountain Girl,” by Payne 
“The Saintsbury Affair,” by Ro- 
Doubleday; “Her Word of Honor,” by 
“The 
MacLean ; 


same; 
Erskine; 
man 

Edith 
Charles 


Macvane: by 
Mo- 
Sunk- 


“Sanna 


Mainspring,” 
“My Demon 
Fitch; “The 
Capt. Danrit; 

Town,” Mary Wal- 
ler; “Lonesome Land,” by B. M. Bower; 
‘The Big Fish,” H. B. Marriott Wat- 
son; “The Under Trail,” by Anna A. Chapin 
— Miscellaneous: “The British West Indies,” 
by Algernon E. Aspinall; “Pin-Money Sug- 
gestions,” by Lillan W. Babcock; “A Hand- 
book of Home by Etta Proctor 


Agnew 

Boat,”’ 
Submarine,” 
the 


tor by George 
en 


of 


by 


Island E 


by 


by 


Economics,” 


Flagg; “The Anomalies of the English 
Law,” by 8S. Beach Chester, and ‘The 
Young Crusaders,” by George P. Atwater. 


The following are Oxford books announc- 


ed by Frowde: History and biography: 
Lord Durham's Report,” by Sir Charlies 
Lucas; “The Exchequer in the Twelfth 
Century,” by R. L. Poole; “Companion to 
Roman History,” by H. Stuart Jones; “Ox- 
ford Studies in Social and Legal History,” 


Vol. III, edited by Prof. Paul Vinogradoff ; 
The English Factories in India, 1642-45,” 
by W. Foster; “Mill's Liberty, Representa- 
tive Government,” and the same author's 
The Subjection of Women,” introductioa 
by Mrs. Henry Fawcett.—Theology and 
philosophy: “Euseblana,” by H. J. Lawlor; 
Hegel's Formal Logic,” translated by H. 
S Macran, and “The Book of Enoch,” edit- 


ed by R. H. Charles, new edition.—Classics: 


The Greek Genlus and Its Meaning te 
Us by R. W Livingstone ; “A Commen 
tary on Herodotus,” by W. W. How and 
J. Wella: “Homer, Hymna, etc.,” edited 
by T. W Allen: “Horace,” edited by 
Wickham, revised by H. W. Garrod 
Philostratus’s Apollonius of Tyana,” 
translated by J. 8. Phillimore, two vol 
racitus'’s Histories,” translated by 

WW Hamilton Fyfe, two volumes and 
Demosthenes'’s Public Speeches,” trans- 
lated by A. W. Pickard-Cambridge,.. two 
volumes.—-Miscellaneous: “The Poems and 
Maske of Aurelian Townsend,’ edited by 
I K. Chambers The Science of Etymol 
ogy,” by W. W. Skeat: Oxford English Di 
tionary, Vol. IX, Th—-Thy; “Spenser,” edit- 
ed by J. C. Smith and E. de Sélincourt; 
Biackmore'’s Lorna Doone.” tntroduction 
by T. Herbert Warren; “A Book of English 
Essays, 1600-1900," by & Vv. Makower 
and B. H. Blackwell; “Problems of the 
Roman Criminal Law,” by J. & Strachan 


| Davidson; “John of Gaddesden and the 
Rosa Medicine,” by H. P. Cholmeley, and 
“A Concordance to Dante’s Latin Works,” 
by E. K. Rand and E. H. Wilkins. 


The Chinese frontiers of India are de- 
scribed in the Geographical Journal for 
March by Archibald Rose, who as British 
consul in Yunnan has come into close touch 
with the frontier problems of China. He 
gives much valuable information in regard 
to the turbulent border tribes and ex- 
plains how they are gradually losing 
their predatory habits and are coming un- 
der control by the extension of orderly 
government and honest administration. He 
emphasizes the intense vitality of the Chi- 
nese and their hearty friendship for the 
English. Abundant evidence is also given 
that in these parts of Asia hundreds of 
thousands of square miles of interesting 
and unknown territory are still waiting to 
be explored. Prof. Norman Collie tells of 
some explorations in a part of the Cana- 
dian Rockies which for the wonderful beau- 
ty of the scenery and especially of the 
numerous lakes bids fair to become the 
“playground of all America.” A _ prelimi- 
nary report of the recent Yale Peruvian 
expedition is given by the director, Prof. 
H. Bingham. The ruins of a number of 
Inca or pre-Inca cities were discovered, and 
some 3,000 specimens of plants and insects 
were collected. Of much scientific interest, 
judging from the long and animated dis- 
cussion at a meeting of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, are Dr. John S. Owens’s 
experiments on the settlement of sand in 


running water. 
Under a needlessly uninforming title, 
“The Vicissitudes of a Lady-in-Waiting” 


(by Eugéne Welvert, translated by Lilian 
O'Neill: John Lane Co.), we have a gossipy 
relation of the private life of Louis de 
Narbonne and his mother. The former is 
familiar to students of the French Revolu- 
tion as the War Minister of Louis XVI 
in the spring of 1792 He became “sus- 
pect” after the 10th of August, but thanks 
to a fortunate friendship with Madame de 
Staél he lay safely concealed in her house 
during the fatal domiciliary visits, and 
finally escaped to England where he joined | 
the circle of clever conversationalists 
around Fanny Burney and Talleyrand. 
Later he returned to France, and in spite 
of Talleyrand’s apparent ill-will he be- 
came an aide-de-camp of Napoleon and 
lived through the suffering of the Russian 
campaign. The author has constructed the 
story of this chequered career by copious 
from well-known memoirs, and 
serious researches in the 

That he is impartial and 


clippings 


also by some 


French archives 


objective it would be rash to maintain. 
Narbonne’s mother was a faithful unin- 
teresting lady-in-waiting to Louis XVI's 
royal aunts, Adélaide and Victoire. Her 
son's extravagance and her consequent 
financial bankruptey reflect in miniature 
what was happening to the old monarchy 
of the Ancien Régime on a grand scale. 
After the adoption of the Civil Conatitu- 
tion of the Clergy and the emigration of 
the old nobility, the royal aunts decided 


that they preferred to hear mass in Rome 


rather than Paris. They set out for the | 
frontier on the night of the 19th of Feb- | 
ruary, 171, with Madame Narbonne as lady- 
in-waiting, and 


cort 





flight (the preparations for their secret de- 
parture were so hasty that when detained 
on their journey by the suspicious patriots 
of Arnay-le-Duc these scions of royalty 
| had to stay in bed while their scanty linen 
|was washed), is the most valuable part of 
the book. It is drawn directly from the 
sources, and is especially interesting when 
compared with the King and Queen’s sim- 
ilar flight to Varennes, just four months 
| later. 





The present condition of the Turkish de- 
| fences of the western entrance of the Dar- 
|danelles is described in Petermann’s Mittei- 
|lungen for March, by Gen. A. Janke. The 
jarticle is accompanied by a colored map 
| showing the exact position of each of the 
;numerous forts and batteries, as well as 
ithe depth of the water. A brief sketch 
of the principal events in the French con- 
quest of Wadai, a country in north central 
Africa, is given by Dr. H. Moeser, and wr. 
F. Ndédlke discusses the question whether 
or not the Glacial Period was due to the 
lowering of temperature. 


A welcome little outdoor book, fit for the 
pocket, is “The Rolling Earth: Outdoor 
Scenes and Thoughts from the Writings of 
Walt Whitman” (Houghton Mifflin). The 
selections are from the journals and poems, 
and show Whitman keenly observant of and 
exultant in his surroundings. “To my 
mind,” says John Burroughs in the prefacé, 
“Whitman was the poet of the earth con- 
sidered as an orb in the heavens . 
[He] revelled in thoughts of the whole 
scheme of things.” This aspect of Whit- 
man is fully shown in the book, but we 
see him also as the lover of birds and but- 
terflies, of weeds and bees. 


The key-note of the two volumes on “An 
Imperial Victim: Marie Louise” (Bren- 
tano’s), by Mrs. Edith E. Cuthell, is struck 
in the dedication: “To the memory of a 
tender heart, a ruler beloved, a devoted 
daughter, a faithful friend, a wronged 
woman, as sinned against as sinning.” We 
have thus before us another compilation 
of sentimental memoirs closely resembling 
its many predecessors during the past year 
or two. There is a fatal sameness about 
all of them. Not a touch of originality, 
not a single clever remark, not a graphic 
description or characterization, rises above 
the dead level of dull mediocrity. Still, 
Mrs. Cuthell kaows how to copy, diligently 
and not without discrimination, from good 
sources, mainly French (though she hard- 
ly mentions a single book), and her vol- 
umes have at least the negative merit of 
being almost wholly free from scandalous 
gossip, slippery as the ground is on which 
she necessarily moves. Although mainly 
concerned with the wrongs done to her 
heroine, she is not wholly oblivious of her 
weaknesses, and if any confirmation were 
needed of Marie Louise’s heartless behavior 
towards Napoleon these pages would clear- 
ly furnish them. Entirely aside from the 
pressure exercised by her father, the Em- 
peror Francis, and her lover, Count Neip- 
perg, Marie Louise had not a particle of 
feeling for her husband as soon as he left 
France. She now cuts a sorry figure even 
in the eyes of Austrian historiographers, 
the older of whom had attempted the 
whitewashing process with much more 
learning and ability than Mrs. Cuthell has 


Louls de Narbonne as es-|at her command, Her volumes show a care- 
The author’s detailed account of their lessness in proofreading unusual even in 
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! 
books of this class. The German Umlaut 


is throughout withheld or bestowed in a 
purely arbitrary fashion. “Frankfirt,” 
“Schénbriinn,” “Wélkersdorf,” “Innsbriick,” 
alternate with spellings like “Furstenberg.” 
But there are many worse blemishes. 
Sometimes only the initiated will recognize 
the places aimed at in such wretched mis- 
prints (or are they ignorant translitera- 
tions?) as “Kaschaaw” (for Kaschau), 
“Hintzendorft” (for Hetzendorf), “Kalem- 
berg” (for Kahlenberg), etc., etc. 


“The Modern Woman’s Rights Movement,” 
by Dr. Kaethe Schirmacher, translated 
from the German by Dr. Carl C. Eckhardt 
(Macmillan), is a veritable cyclopedia of 
information, carefully gathered from au- 
thoritative sources, regarding the status 
and progress of the woman's rights move- 
ment throughout the world. Dr. Schir- 
macher writes as an advocate, and is at 
times pretty caustic in her treatment of 
conservatives and opponents: as witness 
the statement, uncomfortably near the 
truth in some places, that the chief sup- 
porters of the “Association Opposed to 
Woman Suffrage” in this country “are 
found among the saloon-keepers, the habit- 
ual drunkards, and the women of the up- 
per classes.” Where she chiefly errs is 
in the assumption, easily made by cham- 
pions of reform, that the creation of so- 
cieties or committees, the presentation of 
petitions, or the working up of public 
demonstrations is an accurate indication of 
the extent of popular interest in the sub- 
ject. On the state of the woman movement 
in continental Europe, the volume presents 
the most comprehensive account yet avail- 
able in English. Dr. Eckhardt has added 
notes, and brought the statistics up to date. 
A few slips in the American portion might 
properly have been corrected. The salaries 


|representing the songs of the troubadours, 


of women professors in American universi- | 


ties are not always equal to those of men; 
nor do the students of women’s colleges 
commonly “play football in male costume, 
the public being excluded.” 


One of the most famous legendary histori- 
cal scenes which Voltaire’s cleverness in- 
vented and endowed with persistent life is 
that in which the beautiful young Empress- 
Queen, Maria Theresa, fleeing from Vienna 
to Presburg with her infant in her arms, 
appears in the Hungarian Diet and appeals 
for aid against her perfidious enemies; 
whereupon her loyal Hungarian subjects 
ery out: “Moriamur pro rege nostro Maria 
Theresa.” 
daily register of the legislative proceed- 
ings and contemporary letters, Mary Max- 
well Moffat (“Maria Theresa,” E. P. Dutton 
& Co.) shows that Voltaire quite overlook- 
ed the long struggle which the young ruler 
had to go through before she overcame the 
suspicions which her Hapsburg ancestors 
and their German ministers had implanted 
in the Magyar people. Asthe author tells the 
story, it is dramatic enough without Vol- 
taire’s embellishments. Her clear scholarly 
biography of Maria Theresa, based on solid 
material and furnished with some twenty 
illustrations, portrays excellently the per- 
sonal life and character of a remarkable 
woman and her numerous family. Miss 
Moffatt makes no attempt to discuss, except 


From a careful study of the, 


incidentally, the kaleidoscopic events of 


Maria Theresa's foreign policy; 
gives good brief accounts of the improve- 
ments which took place under her in educa- 


but she) 


| 


? 
tion, medicine, music, and morals, and in 
the various branches of the domestic ad- 
ministration of the Austrian Monarchy. 


Disgusted with the insistent adulation and 
the goody-goody praise which the biograph- 
er usually bestows upon the Queen, Clare 
Jerrold, in “The Early Court of Queen Vic- 
toria” (Putnam), seeks to give a true ac- 
count of the far from perfect environment 
and the unpleasant relatives who surround- 
ed the youthful princess in the decade of 
her accession. By mixing a mass of sec- 
ond-hand anecdotes with the effervescent 
froth of court gossip and the author's own 
moralizings a volume is produced which is 
neither dull nor mendacious. The most un- 
lovely figure in it is the Duchess of Kent, 
who had kept such an unremitting surveil- 
lance on her daughter, Victoria, that it 
was said she had never let the princess 
out of her sight by day or night for more 
than ten minutes at a time. People fear- 
ed that the Duchess, not the Princess, would 
rule England when the Princess became the 
Queen. Their minds were soon relieved. 
When Victoria returned to her apartments 
after the trying ceremonies of receiving the 
oaths of allegiance, her first regal words 
to her mother were the pathetic request: 
“I wish, my dear mamma, to be left alone. 
for two hours!” 


The New Mediwval Library (Duffield) 
could hardly have done without a volume 


for those songs, as the ultimate source of 
the later mediwval and the Petrarchan 
lyric, deserve the filial reverence of every 
lover of poetry, and there are among them 
many of rare beauty and a few of stirring 
vigor. Miss Barbara Smythe, in “Trobador 
Poets,” has undertaken to translate for the 
English reader some sixty poems of the 
best-known troubadours. Her task was one 
of extreme difficulty. The Provencal text is 
full of pitfalls for the unwary, the trouba- 
dours rather sought than shunned obscurity, 
their phrases are distorted by the exigen- 
cies of intricate stanzaic structure, and 
many of the words which recur most fre- 
quently, as joi, joven, and domneiar, have 
technical courtly values that are beyond the 
connotation of any brief equivalents. Miss 
Smythe’s translations, some in prose, some 
in imitative verse, are remarkably accurate 
She is thoroughly familiar with the lan- 
guage and the thought of the troubadours, 
and she has contrived to make her render- 
ing literal as well as clear. Unfortunately, 
her prose and verse are both pedestrian; 
the phrasing is that of common conversa: 
tion, the lines are too light to carry real 
substance, and there is no richness in the 
rhymes. Interesting her versions are, but 
they convey to the reader very little of the 
original poetry. One may mention as more 
than usually successful the verse rendering 
of the resonant song in praise of war at- 
tributed to Bertran de Born, and the trans- 
lation, also in verse, of the first of the love 
poems of Guilhem de Cabestanh. Miss 
Smythe'’s choice of poems is notably good. 
The book offers much that will be new and 
valuable to those whose knowledge of the 
Provencal lyric is derived only from the 
anthologies of Appel and Crescini. 


“The American Government” (Lippincott), 
by Frederic J. Haskin, shows all the fa- 
miliar skill of the practiced syndicate 
writer in marshalling facts for the hurry-' 





ing commuter; and the publishers have done 
their part by making the book light enough 
to hold easily for a full thirty-minute run 
As a description of the surface operations 
of Government, the work has substantial 
merits. It contains a truly vast amount 
cof information, its plan is orderly, it avoids 
theoretical discussions, and it is extremely 
readable. A novel feature is the advertised 
approval of the several chapters by the 
heads or high officials of the departments 
cr bureaus described. In the presence of 
a list of names, ranging from President 
Taft to John Barrett, the most hardened 
critic would hardly dare withhold 
mendation. Fortunateiy, the volume has 
the virtue of an intelligent compilation, 
and will deserve al] the popularity which it 
may attain. 


com- 


Many books have been written to com- 
memorate a smaller event than a visit to 
the North Pole. Matthew A. Henson, au- 
thor of “A Negro Explorer at the North 
Pole” (Stokes), had Rear-Admiral 
Peary’s body-servant for twenty-one years 
and his companion in every Arctic venture 
since 1891, before he attained the distinc- 
tion of being with Peary the only man 
from civilization to‘reach the Pole. Mr 
Henson's little book is a narrative of per- 
sonal impressions, told for the most part in 
Straightforward style, but marred here and 
there by bits of passionate prose which one 
imagines was inserted by another hand 
than the author's. There was no particular 
necessity for the brief introduction by 
Booker T. Washington, in which is pointed 
out with almost Teutonic scholarship how 
the negro has been the white man’s com- 
panion in the history of discovery since 
the earliest vovages of the sixteenth cen- 


been 


tury. We could have spared the elaboration 
of the same truth in the author’s own 
words: 


From the building of the Pyramids and 

the journey to the Cross, to the discovery 
0: the New World and the discovery of the 
North Pole, the negro has been the faith- 
tul companion of the Caucasian, and I felt 
all that it was possible for me to feel, that 
it was I, a lowly member of my race, who 
had been chosen by fate to represent it in 
this almost the last of the world’s great 
work, 
Mr. Henson makes no attempt to give a 
full and consecutive account of the dash 
for the Pole. Completeness in such a story 
means the inclusion of a great deal of as 
tronomical and other scientific data based 
on fuller records than Mr. Henson, in the 
nature of the case, was able to compile 
Yet it is a story that will bear repetition, 
and Mr. Henson has told it in a form that 
will propably have its appeal to many peo 
ple who would hesitate before the formid 
able bulk of Peary’s own authoritative a: 
count. 


Brig.-Gen. Joseph Pearson Farley, U. S 
A., retired, who died in Charleston, 8 
on Saturday, aged seventy-three, had served 
after distinguished conduct in the Civil 
War, at the Military Academy at West 


Point, and on various ordnance boards. H 
was also an author, among his books being 
“West Point in the Early 60's” and “Thre« 
Rivers: A Retrospect of War and Peace.’ 


The death is reported from Bologna, Italy 
of Giovanni Pascoli, the Italian poet, and 
the successor, at the university of that 
town, of Giosue Carducci in the chair of 
Italian literature 
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Science 


THE THEORY OF RELATIVITY. 


The recent joint meeting of the Amer- 
ican Physical Society and Section B of 
the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, held at Washing- 
ton in the Christmas holidays, was dis- 
tinguished chiefly by the attention giv- 
en to certain novel theories of physics. 
The presidential address of Prof. W. F. 


Magie, “On the Primary Concepts of 
Physics,” is significant of a reaction 
against the domination of these new 


ideas; and the symposium which follow- 
ed showed very clearly a sharp line of 
cleavage between the classical and mod- 
ern schools of mechanics. The address 
has been printed in Science for Febru- 
ary 23, and is worthy of careful study. 
The science of physics seems to be 
suffering, these latter days, from an at- 
tack of intellectual indigestion. While 
physicists feel that their subject has al- 
ways shown a healthy growth, yet, as a 
rule, new discoveries have been made 
slowly enough to be fitted into theory 
without causing serious trouble. But 
now phenomena connected with Roent- 
gen rays, radioactivity, and the dis- 
charge of electricity in rarefied gases 
have compelled us to adopt new meth- 
ods of experimentation, and the result- 
ing discoveries have been so rapid as to 
upset our theories, and even to shake 
our ideas concerning the primary con- 
cepts of science. Since the beginning of 
modern physics, from the days, that is, 
of Galileo and Newton, physicists have 
been building their laws and their 
theories on the same primary mechani- 
cal concepts of space, time, and mass. 
Through all this time, the first two have 
evoked little discussion, and differences 


| Max Planck of Berlin, and the Princi-| scientist. Now the new methods might 


ple of Relativity by Prof. Albert Ein-| seem to be just the reversal of that step, 
stein of Zurich. Both of these are'so that, if there is here any revolution 
abstruse and technical in their develop-| in thought, it is in reality a return to the 
ment, but their underlying principles scholastic methods of the Middle Ages. 
are simple enough. | Undoubtedly the German mind is 

Professor Planck, from experiments prone to carry a theory to its logical 
on the heat radiation of bodies, derives| conclusion, even if it leads into un- 
a formula to express its distribution in|fathomable depths. On the other 
the spectrum, and comes to the opinion | hand, Anglo-Saxons are apt to demand 
that all the radiant energy given out by a practical result, even at the ex- 
a body is discontinuous. As a result, we pense of logic. As Professor Duhem 
shall have to abandon our invariable | once remarked, they wish to construct 
method of expressing physical laws by a tangible model of sticks and strings 
the mathematical analysis of the cal-|to illustrate their most profound ideas. 
culus, since that is based on the laws of | And it is apparent that they are begin- 
continuous action. Furthermore, since | ning to grow restive under the domina- 
the Theory of Quanta holds that bodies tion of this new transcendental method, 
move by interrupted jumps instead of ard to question where all this meta- 
continuously, the resulting system of | physical speculation is hurrying them. 
mechanics would have no relation to |For this reason, the address of Professor 
our normal experience which feels time|Magie on the primary concepts of 
and space to be continuous. physics is significant. 

Professor Einstein takes, as his start-| In a very scholarly way, Professor 
ing point, the fact that certain experi-|Magie reviews the opinions of the 
ments (especially one by Professors masters of the classical mechanics on 





Michelson and Morley), to determine) the concepts of matter, space, and time. 


the mutual action of matter and the/ For the first of these, he shows that 
wther on the velocity of light, fail to such men as Galileo, Newton, Lagrange, 


‘give any positive results. He therefore|and Lord Kelvin have all agreed in tak- 


accepts this nugatory result; assumes,| ing the direct sense of muscular force as 
as a postulate, that the velocity of light| the seurce -of our primary concept of 
in space is an absolute constant un- matter, and in holding this sense as 
affected by the motion of matter, in|/an adequate base for a rigorous science 
conformity with the experiment, and/|like physics. And he might have added 
denies the existence of the ether. From|to this list the name of Sir Joseph 
thence, by steps we need not here fol-| Larmor, who displays in his treatise on 





low, he also draws the conclusion that 
we must radically alter our concepts of 
space and time, and abandon our con- 
cept of mass. In this new Theory of 
Relativity, as it is called, the dimensions | 
and the inertia of a body, and the 
measurement of time, are not stationary 
quantities, but vary in accordance with 





the velocity of the body as it moves. 
have been, for the most part, merely a| Furthermore this relativity of mass and 
question of precedence regarding mass, ‘time to motion depends on a mathemati- 
force, and energy. As Professor Magie|ca!l formula purely abstract in source 
points out in his presidential address,|#nd character. This really amounts to! 
this unanimity of thought existed be- | saying that experience is not a criterion 
cause we believed that “the universe has of truth and that we must rely on an 
a real existence apart from our percep-| inward sentiment of knowledge: as re- 
tions of it, and that through its rela-| vealed in subjective formule. 
tions to our minds it imposes upon us Both Professor Einstein's theory of 
certain common elementary notions| Relativity and Professor Planck’s theory 
which are true and shared by every-/of Quanta are proclaimed somewhat 
body.” | noisily to be the greatest revolutions in 
Now, In the past, as new phenomena | scientific method since the time of New- 
were discovered, theories were advanced |ton. That they are revolutionary there 
to explain them in terms of these pri-|can be no doubt, in so far as they sub- 
mary mechanical concepts, and if dis-|stitute mathematical symbols as the 
crepancies remained between the theory | basis of science and deny that any con- 
and the phenomena, the theory was crete experience underlies these symbols, 
sbandoned or allowed to lle dormant, thus replacing an objective by a sub- 
but the concepts were not questioned. | jective universe. The question remains 
This may be called the classic attitude; | whether this change is a step forward 
but a new scientific method, which may or backward, into light or into ob- 
be called the school of transcendental |scurity. It is held, and apparently 
symbolism, has been lately evolved by! rightly, that the revolution effected by 
German physicists. As examples of this Galileo and Newton was to replace the 
method, two notable theories may be| metaphysical methods of the schoolman 


of opinion about the concept of matter 








cHed: the Theory of Quanta by Prof.|by the experimental methods of the 





“2£2ther and Matter” the most philo- 
sophical spirit of any living physicist. 
Professor Magie allies himself emphati- 
cally with this view. But when it be- 
comes necessary to provide a unit by 
which to measure forces, he finds au- 
thority to be either contradictory or, at 
least, vague. In his own opinion, force 
is the primary concept and mass is a 
ecncept derived from it. But, because of 
the permanency of masses of matter, we 
find it convenient to construct our sys- 
tem of measurement with mass as ene 
of the fundamental units. This we are 
able to do without directly measuring 
forces, since the accelerations of two 
mutually acting bodies are inversely 
proportional to their masses, so that we 
may use these masses and their accelera- 
tions to measure forces. Thus, while 
force is primary in order of thought, it 
becomes secondary to mass in order of 
measurement. 

When Professor Magie undertakes the 
consideration of the other two primary 
concepts, space and time, one notices a 
symptom of uncertainty and restless- 
ness. Past writers discussed these con- 
cepts very briefly, whereas those who 
are now advocating the Principle of 
Relativity do so with such an air of as- 
surance and finality that a modest man 
may hesitate to express his doubts. They 
may stagger us when they require us to 
believe that the length of a body be- 
comes less if it is put in motion, and 
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that clocks run slower when they move | lished by Constable & Co. of London, opens! and 1893—the first in Russia with Kreppen 


than when they are at rest; but, on the 
other hand, they offer the most allur- 
ing seduction to the mind, when, by 
the simplest kind of mathematics, 
they appear to 
universe to their ideas. Professor 
Magie points out that the chief in- 
centive to the development of the the- 
ory of relativity is the desire to express 


all natural phenomena by a set of simple 


equations; and he is right when he ob- 
jects to making the demand for sim- 
plicity the chief purpose of a scientific 
theory. It is better to keep science 
in homely contact with our sensations 
at the expense of unity than to build 
a universe on a _ simplified scheme 
of abstract equations. The main ques- 
tion, however, is whether or not the 


principle will explain natural phenom-. 


ena in a satisfactory manner as they ap- 
pear to us. Professor Magie evidently 
thinks it will not, and that we had bet- 
ter keep to the concrete models of 
atoms and the zxther, which are imag- 
inable even if they are quite artificial. 
And in the last analysis, a solution of 
our problems must be intelligible to the 
mian of general intelligence as well as to 
the trained specialist. From the con- 


tradictory statements of the specialists, 
themselves he might also include them | 
in the class which finds the Principle of | 


Relativity of dubious clarity. L. T. M. 





“Social Life in the Insect World,” an- 
nounced by the Century Company, is by the 
French naturalist, J. H. Fabre. 

Walter P. Wright is bringing out, through 
Stokes, “Roses and Rose Gardens.” 

“First Year in Number,” by Franklin S. 
Hoyt and Harriet E. Peet, is in Houghton 
Mifflin Company’s list. 

Science books in the spring list of Long- 
mans, Green & Co. include: “Primary Ma- 
lignant Growths of the Lungs and Bronchi: 
A Pathological and Clinical Study,” by Dr. 
I. Adler; “The Mechanics of the Aeroplane: 
A Text-Book,” by Capt. Duchéne, trans- 
lated by John H. Ledeboer and T. O’B. 
Hubbard; “Monographs on Biochemistry,” 
edited by R. H. Aders Plimmer and F. G. 
Hopkins. 

Recent additions to Cassell & Co.’s list 
are: “The Complete Gardener,” by H. H. 
Thomas; the same author’s “The Garden at 
Home,” and Cassell’s “Cyclopedia of Pho- 
tography.” ‘ 

“Heredity and Eugenics,” a book in pre- 
paration by the University of Chicago press, 
is made up of lectures given at the Univer- 
sity by John M. Coulter, William Ernest 
Castle, Edward Murray East, William Law- 
rence Tower, and Charles Benedict Daven- 
port. 

Science books in the list of George W. 


Jacobs & Co. include: “365 Chafing-Dish | 


Recipes,” new edition, and “Jacobs’ Friend 
to Friend Cable Code.” 


Emma Paddock Telford has placed with | 
Cupples & Leon her “Standard Paper-Bag. 


Cookery.” 


The first number of Bedrock, a new quar- | sor Rotch observed for meteorological pur- | 


terly review of scientific thought, just pub- 


subdue the whole) 


| with an article on the “Value of a Logic of 
Method,” by J. Welton, professor of educa- 
tion in the University of Leeds; G. Archdall 
Reid discusses “Recent Researches on Alco- 
holism”; E. W. Poulton, Hope professor of 
zodlogy in the University of Oxford, writes 
on “Darwin and Bergson as Interpreters of 
Evolution”; A. H. Gibson, professor of en- 
gineering in the University of Dundee, has 
an article on “The Inter-Action of Pass- 
ing Ships.” The number also includes 
papers on “The Stars in Their Courses” (be- 
ing substantially the Halley lecture for 
1911), by H. H. Turner, Savilian professor 
of astronomy in the University of Oxford, 
and on “Social and Sexual Evolution,” by 
| The Hermit of Prague, as well as “Notes on 
Current Research.” 

We are glad to note the publication of 
Candace Wheeler's popular and entirely 
charming “Content in a Garden” (Houghton 
Mifflin), in an attractive pocket edition 
| that will recommend the book to those who 
|read most pleasurably beside the hollyhocks 
'and under the willows. 


| To their series of House and Garden 
|Making Books, McBride, Nast & Co. have 
|added “Making a Rose Garden,” by Henry 
|H. Saylor. There are other and more 
| formidable—or disheartening—books on the 
| difficult art ot rose-growing; but this little 
|handbook of fifty pages, by virtue of its 
| brevity, simplicity, and conciseness, is as 
good a guide as the novice can find. The 
book is equipped with a glossary and with 
lists of “dependable” roses. 


Prof. Vernon L. Kellogg, who has already, 


besides his technical work, done good ser-/| 


vice in giving wider general currency to 
scientific theories, has now applied him- 
self to the moral aspects of evolution. The 
title of his new book is “Beyond War: A 
Chapter in the Natural History of Man” 
(Holt), and this, with a few words from 
the last page, will indicate sufficiently the 
scope and tendency of the volume (the Latin 
is Professor Kellogg's): 


Man has a uniform motion in a straight 
| line toward a revolutionary goal, of which 
War is an absolutely impossible part. The 
| motion of Man is toward mutual aid, altru- 
ism. War is all that these are not. These 
are life conditions that oppose all War. The 
inertia of the evolutionary movement of 
Man will overcome the inertia of the les- 
sening resistance to this movement. War 
is already an anachronism in the life of 
Homo sapiens. The evolutionary mode of 
the Blond race has moved beyond it. The 
leaders will fall into the mode or fall out 
of their places. Homo superioria will be 
whatever else he is, BEYOND WAR. 


Dr. John Herr Musser, one of the widely 
known physicians in the country, died last 
week in Philadelphia. He was especially 
noted as a diagnostician. Dr. Musser was 


fifty-five years old. Several works on med-, 


ical subjects bear his name. 


Prof. Abbott Lawrence Rotch, founder of 
the Blue Hill Meteorological Observatory, 
died on Friday in Boston. "He was born in 
1861, and, after a youth spent in Europe, 
took a course in mechanical engineering at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
graduating in 1884. The following year he 
established his observatory, which soon 


observations recorded, and especially for 
| the experiments made with: kites. Profes- 


| poses the three solar eclipses of 1887, 1889, 


achieved distinction for the accuracy of the | 


and Upton; that of 1889 with Upton in Cali- 
fornia, and that of 1893 with the Harvard 
Observatory expedition in Chill. He was a 
member of several international commis- 
sions and congresses, and received various 
insignia of honor from foreign learned so 
cieties and governments. In 1906 Harvard 
made him professor of meteorology. Besides 
numerous articles, he wrote the more elab 
orate treatises: “Sounding the Ocean of the 
Air” and “The Conquest of the Air.” 


Perry L. Hobbs, professor of chemistry in 
Western Reserve University, whose death is 
reported in his fiftieth year, became well 
known through his experiments in the man- 
ufacture of concrete. He was a frequent 
contributor to scientific periodicals 


Drama 





Maurice Maeterlinck. By Edward Thom- 
as. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
$1.60 net. 

Aglavaine and Selysette. By Maurice 
Maeterlinck. Translated by Alfred 
Sutro. The same. $1.25 net. 


Edward Thomas's marked gift for crit- 
icism in general is supplemented by spe- 
cific aptitudes in the case of Maeter- 
linck. He has a fine sense and a fine 
memory for literary flavors, and his al- 
lusion and comparison roam widely in 
the search for pleasing and unsuspected 
kinships. Ihe critic’s intuitions are safe- 
guarded, however, by a wise distrust of 
unverified intuition, and his specifica- 
tions are as punctual as his insights. 
He has, in short, the prime requisite for 
weighing Maeterlinck: he can be charm- 
ed without being hoodwinked. 

Mr. Thomas wisely collects the few 
biographical particulars in the opening 
chapter and avoids those spatters of 
narration which have the effect of an 
interruption, almost an impertinence, in 
a predominantly critical work. The liter- 
ary evolution of Maeterlinck is then so- 
licitously traced. Mr. Thomas empha- 
sizes the transition in his works from 
somnambulism to actuality, from the 
Oriental sense of man's prostration be- 
fore the power of a hostile mystery to 
the robust European consciousness of 
man’s strength in himself and the ef- 
ficacy of resistance, from despair based 
on lethargy to the optimism of endeav- 
or. Space and care are bestowed upon 
the dramas, but the author seems to 
find the great appeal and ultimate test 
of Maeterlinck in the essays. Are these 
beautiful works only another form of 
the “Blue Bird,” a sublimation of the 
fairy tale, in which the wonder and the 
prettiness constitute in the last analysis 
nothing more than the latest and most 
ethereal phase in the subtilization of 
pleasure? Mr. Thomas's adhesion to 
this view seems clear from his declara- 
tion that Maeterlinck is “more a rhet- 
orician than a mystic, though he deals 
in mystical ideas.” At the end of the 
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book one divines in the author a con-! 


viction, the weight of which is rein- 


forced by his capacity for sympathetic | 


response to the finest and airiest of 
Maeterlinck’s versatile appeals, that we 
are here in the presence of an exquisite | 
literary gift unsupported by that meas- | 
ure of personality, vitality, and charac- 
ter which gives supremacy and perpe- | 
tuity to literature. 

Mr. Thomas's English is correct and | 
readable, though scarcely on the plane 
of the expectation induced by the sensi- | 
tiveness of his mind and taste in other 
matters. He lacks the narrative gift, | 
and to this—in a critic—pardonable de- 
fect he gives a quite needless promi- | 
nence by his habit of reciting plots not | 
only circumstantially, but sometimes 
twice over. Mr. Thomas is a phrase-| 
maker, and the product ranges in merit 
from rare felicities of precise character- 
ization to fortuities in which the words 
merely jostle. There are instances where 
the phrases seem extraneous, not to the 
matter, but to the style, and we feel that 
che dignity of plainness is lost without 
a compensating gain in beauty. 

Alfred Sutro’s revised translation of 
“Aglavaine and Selysette” is preceded by 
a sugared preface which a vein of inter- 
esting personal reminiscence saves from 
dulness, though not from insubstantial- 
ity. In the new version Mr. Sutro has 
allowed himself the widest latitude 
in retrenching the French text; he 
thinks nothing of cutting out five lines, 
eight lines, ten lines, and in one place 
has sacrificed an entire page of the La- 
comblez text of the French original 
(see pages 68, 73, 75, 77, 79, 90, transla- 
tion). Neither wisdom nor poetry nor 
dramatic force avails to protect a pas- 
sage from these unintelligible proscrip- | 
tions. 
from the old version are not important, | 


though they show a praiseworthy lean-/| to get very definite impressions from them. 


ing toward idiom and simplicity. Mr, | After all, the minor details of the per- 
|formances are not of 


“ i . 
with a deference to the original | Portance except to the ardent antiquarian 
The nature of the plays we 


Sutro translates what he consents to 
translate 


In other respects the variations|these are so fragmentary, and often so! 


and moving English: “But we do well | point. It is a hint by which the moderns 

to keep back our tears as long as we | might profit. 

can.” | Charles Frohman’s declaration of his in- 
Viewed as a piece of English, the tention to have a high-grade stock company 

translation hardly comes up to Mr. Su-|in New York, next season, is interesting, 

tro’s admirable renderings of the es-| but it may be pointed out that it will not 

says—versions which almost gave the | fulfil the true functions of a stock com- 


art of translation a new dignity; but it P@2y if it has a star at the head of it, 


is not unworthy of such a sisterhood or | nd on am Gaius an is oe = 
of such a parentage. The English watt be true that Mr. Gillette has expressed 
invariably clear, usually correct, exempt |his readiness to play small as well as im- 
from Gallicisms and from awkwardness, | portant parts, he exhibits a much shrewd- 
availing itself skilfully of the sincerity er comprehension than Mr. Frohman of 
and poignancy of Anglo-Saxon mono- the intents and possibilities of such an or- 
syllables. | ganization. It is the essence of the stock- 
| company idea that every member of it—so 
far as possible—should play the part for 
which he may happen to be best fitted, and 
| no other. Mr. Frohman promises frequent 
changes of bill—which, of course, would 
by Augusta | he a natural consequence of the scheme— 
and “plays from any source.” This last 

Richard Badger publishes this season the | phrase is somewhat elastic, and might be 
following dramas: “For Happiness,” by | interpreted in a good many ways, but pre- 
Stanislav Pshibishevsky; “By Ourselves,” by sumably it is meant to imply judicious se- 
Ludwig Fulda; “Twilight,” by Ernest Ros-| lection as well as infinite variety. That 
ner; “The Forest Warden,” by Otto Lud-/is the spirit in which an enterprise of that 
wig; “Fortune Favors Fools,” by Ivan | sort should be conducted, and would insure 
Narody; “Judith,” by Friedrich Hebbel; | success, but any attempt to hitch the com- 





Houghton Mifflin will bring out this month 
“The Gray Stocking, and Other Plays,” by 
Maurice Baring, and “Children’s Classics in 
Dramatic Form, Book V,” 
Stevenson. 


'“The Dear Saint Elizabeth,” by Elizabeth | pany to a star would be to court disaster. 


O’B. Lummis; “Plays,” by Daniel Bedinger | A new play is being prepared for Arthur 
Lucas, and “Pocahontas: A Pageant,” by| pourchier and his company at the London 
Margaret Ullmann. Garrick Theatre. It is an adaptation by 

Prof. M. Lyle Spencer of Lawrence Col-| F. Kinsey Peile of M. Frappa’s success in 
lege has put much labor and research into| Paris, “Baron de Batz.” 


his book on the “Corpus Christi Pageants Messrs. Vedrenne and Eadie have pro- 
in England” (Baker & Taylor), and has | oureq for their special matinées in London 
collected a mass of minute and curious in- the performing rights in the play “Thomp- 
formation concerning the cost and the son,” which, left uncompleted by the late 


methods of the representations of those an- has been finished by 
cient peripatetic religious dramas. His 


George Calderon. 
work will be of value to the general reader 
having neither time nor inclination for a| Granville Barker and Lillah McCarthy be- 


laborious study of the original authorities,| an their special performances at the Lon- 
but does not add much to the sum of com- | 4on Kingsway Theatre with a production of 
mon information on the subject. He makes| Prof. Gilbert Murray’s translation of the 
diligent use of the existent records, but | “Iphigenia in Tauris” of Euripides. 

“Proud Maisie,” by Edward G. Hemmerde, 


St. John Hankin, 


vague or contradictory, that it is difficult) ~ C.. which has just been produced in 
| 
| London, is a romance of the young Pre- 
‘tender. The heroine wears the kilt, pri- 


im-| marily because it is a serviceable dress 
for fencing, in which she is an adept, and, 


later, because it is a good disguise at a 


much present 


know—from | 














which keeps well on this side of slav- 
ishness; the use of paraphrase, within 
fairly conservative limits, is abundant. | stage and the ancient church, they have a! 
But the author exceeds his privilege) valid literary and historical status, and, | 
when he turns straightforwardness into |in their best estate, they doubtless were a 
indirection or plainness into ornament. | powerful agent in the hands of the clergy, 
For instance, the simple French, “Plus and exerted a wholesome moral influence, 
je 'embrasserai et plus je serail sdre de | but on the dramatic and literary side, they 
ne pas me tromper” is poeticized thus: must nearly always have been exceedingly 

crude affairs. It is certain that in their 
“every kiss will whisper to me that I am later Gaye they consisted largely of gre-| 
wrong.” The lovely words of Mell- tesque buffoonery. Much space in this book | 
grane in relation to Aglavaine: “Elle| i, gevoted to a discussion of the question | 
n'a jamais dorml sur mes genoux, M&A! whether or not the actors ever used—in| 
Sélysette,” which relinquish mone of | addition to their proper movable stage—| 
their charm in a word-for-word transla. | the permanent platforms which, in certain 
tion, are attenuated into: “I have never | 


cities, were erected at the places of ex- 
lulled her to sleep on my knee, Sély- | hibition. 


The evidence on this point is not 
- . le > Ww the other 
sette.” Credit must be given for con- | clear, and a decision one way or the othe 

is not vital. It is not unreasonable, how- 


trary instances in which Mr. Sutro'’s | ever, to suppose that the players might have 
version betters the original without), ready to avail themselves of special 
falsifying it. Thus the anemic French | opportunities when these were offered. The 
phrase, “Il ne faut pleurer que le Plus | tact that players were fined if they did not 
tard possible,” is rendered into warm ‘act their parts satisfactorily is more to the! 





|such copies of them as have been preserved. | 
|/As connecting links between the modern’ 


masked ball. For they are holding high 
revel at Pitcour Castle, to further the 
eause of Prince Charlie, and the Prince 
is on the spot. He interrupts a reel to 


deliver an impassioned address to his faith- 


ful followers. When he retires, amid ac- 
clamation, there is only one dissentient 
voice, that of Neil MacAlpine, faithful ser- 


|/vant of King George, who is incontinently 


denounced by young Guy, the son of the 
house, as a Hanoverian spy. Blows fol- 
low, and, of course, a challenge to a duel 
to the death. But old Pitcour forbids his 
son to fight, for Neil is a deadly swords- 
man. Moreover, Neil is true love to Lady 
Maisie, so that the issue of the combat 
must be to leave her either brotherless or 
loverless. In this dilemma, “her.only ref- 
uge is to die” herself. She still wears 
the kilt, and by moonlight is the very im- 
age of her brother; so she crosses swords 
with Neil, and is slain. Thereupon, in 
horror, Neil kills himself. It is not a 
cheerful story, but is said to have useful 
theatrical qualities, 
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Dr. Karl Mantzius, the Danich author and | 


actor, has decided to retire from the stage, | 
but he will continue in his position of di- | 
rector of the Theatre Royal in Copenhagen. 








Music 





Johannes Brahms: Handbook to his Vo-| 
cal Works. By Edwin Evans. New 
York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons. $3.50 net. | 


The literature relating to Brahms is 
growing apace, in England as fast as'| 
in Germany, if not faster. Judged by 
the number and the tone of the English 
books on this composer, he must be as 
popular in Great Britain as Handel and 
Mendelssohn were in the last century. 
Appearances in this case are, however, 
somewhat deceptive. The Handel and 
Mendelssohn cult permeated the whole 
nation, whereas the adoration of 
Brahms is largely a specialty of profes- | 
sionals and of a certain limited part of 
the public which takes its cue from 
them. During the last two decades of 
the nineteenth century the composers, 
also, were much influenced by Brahms; 
but the men of to-day hearken much 
more to Richard Strauss, Debussy, and | 
other contemporary Germans and 
Frenchmen. 

The English have more good choirs 
than any other people. It has been said 
of them that they take their musical 
pleasures sadly—two reasons, maybe, 
why Brahms’s choral works particularly 
appeal to them. Mr. Evans, after call- 
ing attention to the immensity of| 
Brahms’s choral output, dwells on the) 
“general mournfulness” of his subjects. | 
With the exception of the “Triumph-) 
lied,” there is not one of the larger | 
works which is based upon a theme of | 
any cheerfulness. Everywhere else we) 
are confronted with the ideas of Fate | 
and Death, even though Brahms did not | 
intend these works, as a rule, for eccle-| 
siastic use. There is reason in Mr. 
Evans's explanation that “large masses | 
of voices are best directed to themes | 
of serious and noble import.” Other) 
composers have, however, also vertont, 
as the Germans say, their cheerful 
moods, and as Brahms, though not affa- 
ble and genial, was tolerably prosper- 
ous and not morose, it seems odd that 
he did not relax in some of these multi-| 
tudinous and varied works for more 
than one voice. They include 60 quar- 
tets with piano, 38 for mixed choir | 
without accompaniment, 28 for female 
choir, 5 for male choir, and so on. 

The present volume is the first of 
three in which all the compositions of 
Brahms are to be described in detail. | 
The second is to be concerned with the 
pianoforte and organ pieces, the third) 
with the chamber and orchestral works. | 
It is not likely that the second and | 
third volumes will be quite so volum- 


the productions being fewer; but if the 
thoroughness of part i is maintained, 
these three volumes will form a monu- 


|}ment of industry no less than of en- 


thusiasm. Mr. Evans's attitude, in his 


introductory chapters, is a bit amusing. | 


He tries hard to be impartial, to be 


| fair to foe as well as to friend. But he 
|}aims a lance at only one of the detrac- 


| 
} 


tors, Mr. Runciman, ignoring the seri- 
ous charges of Mr. Newman and oth- 
ers, and of the Herzogenbergs, for in- 
stance, who, though intimate friends of 
Brahms, did not hesitate to chide him 
for so often putting forth baser metals 
when he was capable of creating gold. 
In Mr. Evans's pages there is little or 


ne evidence that all is not gold in the) 


vast output. Brahms achieved “uni- 
form excellence’; he is absolutely per- 
fect; he did not write, as his opponents 
have said, “musicians’ music’; his 
rhythms are not over-complex, his or- 
chestration is not “muddy,” and so on. 
The lack of sensuous charm is accounted 
for by the usual argument: “It would 
be extremely difficult to name another 
composer as indifferent as Brahms to 
the propitiation of the majority afforded 
by sensuous appeal.” 

The author’s lack of discrimination 
makes it, unfortunately, difficult to find 


‘in his book a guide to what is best in 


Brahms. In all other respects it is a 


|/most useful volume, the equal of which 


even Germany has not produced, so far 
as this composer is concerned. The 


|works are not analyzed in groups, but 


according to the opus numbers. The 
solo songs are the most numerous class; 
on these the present popularity of 
Brahms is chiefly based. There are no 
fewer than 196 for a single voice and 
they are printed in 32 opus numbers, 
each comprising from 2 to 15. In these 
songs there is much more emotional 
variety than in the choral works. In ad- 
dition to the detailed descriptions, the 
author has an introductory chapter of 


leight pages in which he gives interest- 
regarding Brahms’s | 


ing information 
ideas on song-composing, etc. There is 


|also a brief sketch of his life, besides a 
‘table of chronology, a classification of 
| works, and alphabetical and analytical 
| indexes. 





“Practical Reflections on the Figurative | 
translated | 
|from the Italian by Pietro Buzzi, is an- 


Art of Singing,” by Mancini, 


nounced by Richard G. Badger. 
The Thomasschule of Leipzig, the oldest 


lof the kind in Germany, will celebrate this 
| year the seven hundredth anniversary of its 


foundation. It was there that Johann Sebas- 
tian Bach was cantor and conductor of the 
chorister boys.. 


Victor Herbert's “Natoma” is to be pro- 
duced next autumn, with an open-air set- 
ting in the scene of the story, at Santa Bar- 
bera, California. The cost-—about $50,000— 
will be met by the wife of an oil king, and 


efforts are being made to get Mary Garden | 


! York and elsewhere. The Philharmonic 
| Society played in February the introduction 
to the third act. Schirmer has just issued 
a “Natoma” suite, consisting of four num- 
bers. 


An interesting concert will be given ip 
the Hotel Astor on Sunday afternoon, April 
14, by the Plerian Sodality of Harvard, the 
|oldest of all college orchestras in the 


country. It is not connected with the mu 
sical department of the university, but is 
ao association of students, beginning more 


than a century ago. 


Emmy Destinn has arranged to gi.e a 
concert at the Waldorf-Astoria on Mon 
day evening, April 15, the proceeds of which 
will be devoted to the Sctentific Research 
Fund of the Treptow-Berlin Observatory 
or which Dr, Frederick 8S. Archenhold is 
director. Dr. Archenhold arrived in this 
country recently, having come as delegate 
from the Treptow Berlin Observatory to 
attend the 125th annivesary of the Pitt 
burgh University. 


Thanks to Caruso (whose voice ha 
mained in good condition), “I Paglia 
leads in the number of performances (9) giv 
en at the Metropolitan Opera House during 
the season which ends this week La He 
héme” follows, with eight “Alda and 


“Madama Butterfly” had seven each, and 
ec did two German operas, both by Humper 


dinck: ““Hinsel and Gretel” and “Kénigs 
kinder.” “Lohengrin,” “Cavalleria.” and 
“La Gioconda” were sung six times each 
Five performances cach were given of 
“Walkiire,” “Tristan,” ‘“Lobetanz.” Girl 
of the Golden West,” “Tosca,” Orfeo,” 
“Donne Curiose,” “Rigoletto” four of 
“Tannhaduser,” “Versiegelt,” “Trovators 

'“Otello,” “Mona,” “Armide”; three of 
“Lucia,” “Parsifal,” “Gétterddmmerung,” 


“Siegfried,” “ Meistersinger,” “ Ariane,” 
“Faust,” “Manon”; two of “Bartered Bride.” 
“Traviata”; one of “Rheingold.” Wagner, 
az usual, leads, with 33 performances, fol- 
lowed by Puccini (25), Verdi (22). Hum- 
perdinck (14), ete, There were 76 per 
| formances of operas by Italians, 65 by Ger- 
| mans (including Gluck), and nine by French 
ccemposers, The profits of the season are 
said to amount to $40,000. 


Art 


| On the Laws of Japanese Painting. By 
| Henry P. Bowie. Illustrated. San 

Francisco: Paul Elder & Co. $3.50 

net. 

For nine years Mr. Bowie worked un- 
der the best modern painters of Japan. 
He enjoyed as well the company of col- 
lectors and men of letters. Thus his 
book, though in bulk hardly more than 
a long essay, gives an intimate view of 
the traditions and procedures actually 
alive to-day in Japanese studios. There 
is less that is new than a reader of the 
preface would imagine, yet it would re- 
quire the reading of a score of books to 
bring together an equivalent amount of 
information, and our author contributes 
vividness quite his own. 

The training of a Japanese painter 


inous as the first (which has 599 pages),! +, sing the leading réle, as she did in New’ begins with the hand. There are years 
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of tracing, copying, arranging, and con-' 


densing standard drawings before the 
aspirant is encouraged to create on his 
own account. In short, the training 
is not unlike that which a painter's ap- 
prentice received in the Renaissance. 
Mastery is attained through humble dis- 


cipleship. But the training of the soul 
is even more characteristic. Choice 
feeling is especially required. To at- 


tain this, memory of all sorts, with lit- 
erary and poetical associations, is free- 
ly evoked. Every picture must obey the 
fundamental rule of containing a pri- 
mary and secondary interest, a positive 
and negative motive. At every point 
there must be clear thinking and feel- 
ing, which, however, must not impair 
the spontaneity of the inspiration nor 
the power of the brush stroke. In mak- 
ing certain angular strokes by which 
armor or stiff brocades are represented, 
the painter is bidden to feel as if he 
were engraving with a point on metal. 

Into the complicated matter of the 
standard strokes, which, despite Mr. 
Bowie's rather technical disclaimer, bor- 
ders on calligraphy, we cannot enter. So 
far as these strokes exact a resolute 
and consistent handling of the brush, 
they clearly are a valuable means of 
education. In Western painting we sad- 
ly need some equivalent for this gym- 
nastic of mind and hand. Whether 
these traditional recipes are working 
well in Japan to-day may be doubted. 
Certainly, the Japanese painting of the 
last generation gives evident signs of 
overtraining and consequent staleness. It 
has been disciplined into an over-refined 
academism, while our painting has been 
lurching Into a restless and still rather 
feeble anarchy. Of the two spectacles 
Japan presents the more agreeable, the 
West possibly the more hopeful. 

Mr. Bowle, by describing so clearly 
this delicate Alexandrian phase of Far 
Eastern painting, has done a real ser- 
vice to art lovers. His book is well pro- 
vided with illustrations comprising not 
merely the doctrine of strokes and of 
composition, but also the repertory of 
standard subjects for the months of the 
year. When once the warning has been 
given that the Japanese painting of the 
nineteenth century is relatively deca- 
dent, no exception can be taken to this 
charming book. Nothing else in Eng- 
lish gives the Japanese point of view 
towards art at once so clearly and com- 
pactly. 

A forthcoming book by Esther Willard 
Rates and William Orr, “Pageants and Pa- 
geantry” (Ginn), furnishes suggestions for 
the producer of pageants, together with 
material drawn from past records 

Oxford books on art and archmology in| 
Frowde's list Include: “Christian Antiqui-| 
ties In the Nile Valley,” by Somers Clarke; | 
“Bronze Age Pottery of Great Britain and 
Ireland,” by J. <Abereromby; “European 
Arms and Armour in the University of Ox- 
catalogued by C Ffoulkes ; “Cata- 


ford,” 


logue of Oxford Portraits, I,” by Mrs. R,| A number of talents have been combined to 
L. Poole, and “English Architecture Ex- | produce the volume of “Historical Portraits, 
plained from Oxford Buildings,” by E. A. | 1600-1700,” published by the Oxford Univer- 
| sity Press. The portraits for reproduction 
|have been chosen by Emery Walker; brief 
“The Art of the Berlin Galleries,” by |jives have been contributed by H. B. Butler ° 
David C. Preyer (L. C. Page & Co.), may/and C. R. L. Fletcher, while C. F. Bell has 
The result is 


Greening-Lamborn. 


be described as an odd gallimaufry | furnished the introduction. 

of discursive scholarship, vigorous taste,| interesting and instructive. The great men 
and cheap and inaccurate English. It| and women of the age parade before the 
contains most of the facts that a/eye in counterfeit presentment, from his 


tourist would need, and with all its de-| Gracious Majesty James I, who indeed un- 
fects has a personal tang unusual in such der the hands of an unknown German art- 
compilations. But it is full of small errors| !st looks more a Calvinistic divine than a 
and misleading statements, and has had no| monarch, to Bolingbroke and Harley, who 
proper revision either from the author or| really belong to a period beyond the limit 
the proofreader. Fra Angelico is a piagnone, | 8€t on the title-page of our book. To turn 
Art history learns for the first time that | these pages is a study of historic character 


“Masaccio was murdered in a Roman as well as of art. Unfortunately the latter 


street.” Ridolfi’s absurd story that Ghar. | Cpmennat detracts from the former. For 
gione died of lovesick jealousy receives ®* Portraiture in England (largely, of 
| course, the work of foreigners) became 


credence. There is no mention of the gen- | 
eral belief among critics that the altarpiece |™°"® 804 more under the influence of Ital- 


of the Virgin, ascribed to Van der Weyden, |ian art and French fashion, the sharp out- 


is merely an old copy, nor yet that only two 
of the Berlin Botticellis are generally ac- 
cepted. The Raphael tapestries are called 
carpets, a cathedral is a Dom. The critic 
Thoré appears as Thoreau, a reminder that 
the book is made in Boston. 


In a communication sent to the Egyptian 
Research Students’ Association, Prof. Flin- 
ders Fetrie gives a short report regarding 
his latest excavations at Memphis and Hell- 
opolis in Egypt. The first discovery made 
this year was a Roman fort at Shurafa, now 
identified as Scenas Mandras. 
was carried on there for a month, and then 
extended up to Atfieh. Here work had to be 
abandoned after a while, as it appeared 
that this site was outside the limit con- 
ceded to the department; the camp was 
moved to Kafr Ammar. Excavations here 
proved of great interest; but the archeo- 
logical results will not appear until all the 
tomb cards are carefully worked up at 


home. 


Details of the excavations carried on by 
the Italian Archmological Mission in Crete 
during the last season have now come out 
The work was continued at two points, at 
Agia Triada and Gortys. In Agia Triada 
there was brought to light a prehistoric 
town, in the middle of which is situated 
the Lesser Palace, which was discovered 
some years ago. The most ancient portion 
of the town was found to be in the western 
part of the area, where the buildings had 
been erected very closely together. In these 
houses many domestic utensils were un- 
earthed. Of great interest was the discov- 
ery of a small temple,.the front of which 
was supported by three columns similar to 
those represented upon the panels of Knos- 
sos. At Gortys, which it will be remember- 
ed became the capital of the island in 
Roman times, several discoveries of interest 
were made. During excavations made upon 
the site of the citadel and amphitheatre a 
statue of heroic proportions was unearthed. 
The most important discovery was made in 
the circular building of the Agora, which 
seems to have been a theatre built by the 
Romans upon the foundations of a Greek 
building of earlier date. Attached to the 
walle of the older building were found tab- 
lets containing the ancient Codex, of which 
the great Gortyna inscription discovered at 
this spot by Professor Halbherr In 1884 was 


The work | 


lines of character became less and less ob- 
servable. We cannot quite imagine Boling- 
broke, for instance, looking as he is pre- 
sented by Rigaud, or Harley as he is pre- 
sented by Kneller. Occasionally even the 
courtliest of these painters faced the real- 
| ity honestly, and the result is correspond- 
| ingly interesting. Thus, the second Duke of 
Buckingham on Lely’s canvas stands be- 
| fore us as he no doubt stood in the flesh, 
[gross and cruel, but with some relics of 
wit on his insolent features. 





Finance 


PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE. 


Continuance of the advance on the 
Stock Exchange, despite the beginning 
|of the anthracite coal strike, the deficit 
| in bank reserves at the opening ef April, 
_the rise in Stock Exchange call money 
/rates to 5 per cent. (the highest since 
the first week of last December), and 
| despite, also, the strong consensus of 
opinion in professional Wall Street cir- 
cles that a substantial reaction was in 
order—this sequence of events calls for 
further explanation. That evidences 
should have multiplied last week of the 
presence of an “outside public” in the 
market, did not detract from its inter- 
esting aspects. For although the sud- 
den activity of outside speculators has 
often (as in December, 1904, and No- 
vember, 1908) been speedily followed by 
the overdoing of the advance in prices 
and by a sharp reaction, nevertheless 
their enthusiasm, even on such occa- 
sions, has had something of prophecy 
for the future. 

It is not unreasonable to associate the 
Stock Exchange excitement of 1904 with 
the later business prosperity of 1905 and 
1906, and the market of 1908 with the 
“trade boom” of six months later. What 
unprejudiced and conservative observers 
are beginning to say of the American 
outlook may be judged from last week's 
remark of the Chancellor of the British 


| 
| 
| 





a mere extract. 


Exchequer, when reciting to Parliament, 
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in his budget speech, the factors of en-| 
couragement: 


Conditions in the United States are 
stronger than they have been for years, 
and instead of the devastating cyclone we 
had a few years ago from across the At- 
lantic, we are likely now to have a steady 
trade wind. There is only one disturbing 
factor, the Presidential election, but I do 
not think that is going to have a very ser- 
ious effect on the trade of the United 
States. 


Perhaps this fairly expressed the pres- 
ent ideas of financial and industrial 
America. 

There is an odd sort of inverted re- 
semblance between the financial markets 
of 1907 and those of the past few weeks. 
Nobody can have forgotten how the 
Stock Exchange, five years ago, was 
first ridiculed by the community at 
large, then scolded, and finally denounc- 
ed, for presenting a spectacle of demor- 
alized markets and collapsing prices at 
a moment when general trade was on a 
scale of unheard-of activity and pros- 
perity. When actual panic came in Oc- 
tober, it was simply impossible for the 
man in the street to explain it. Some 
people sturdily asserted that it was not 
a panic at all, because it could not be 
one. Others called it a foolish “bank 
flurry,” which would never succeed in 
touching trade. Certain Congressional 
philosophers ascribed the market’s move- 
ment wholly to the wicked machinations 
of the Money Power. All agreed that 
there was no excuse for such a stock 
market or for such a money market, in 
the circumstances of the day. 

Now the point of resemblance between 
that year and 1912 (so far as the his- 
tory of the later year has been unfold- 
ed) is that the present season's rise on 
the Stock Exchange has inspired exact- 
ly similar outside criticism, save that) 
all the surrounding circumstances, like 
the movement of the market itself, are. 
reversed as compared with 1907. The) 
market has been distrusted for rising 
rapidly when trade was discouraged, | 
profits small, and the news unfavorable. 
General sentiment has been to the effect 
that stocks had no business to go up; 
that the rise was essentially absurd; 
in short (as was said of the panicky 
break in 1907), that there was nothing 
real about it and that it could not be 
taken seriously. 

No doubt, it still remains for the mar- 
ket, through its own longer action and 
through the progress of outside events, 
to show whether such judgment is right | 
or wrong. We had‘to wait some time | 
for similar evidence after October, 1907; | 
for the conclusive demonstration we had | 
to wait three years. We shall probably | 
have severe reactions to vary even the 
present trend of things. But in the 
meantime there is yet another fact re- 
garding the present situation which 
equally suggests historical comparisons. 
Nothing is more self-centred, so to 





speak, than a financial market. Current. 


events are interpreted with an eye to 
their probable influence on that one 
market. Sometimes this habit of judg- 
ing things causes absolute blindness to 
what is happening in other financial 
communities than one’s own. It led 
Wall Street, in 1907, to imagine that 
nothing unpleasant was happening any- 
where else than in America—to which 
idea the natural corollary was that the 
whole strain of-panic had been caused 
either by American politics or by the 
American currency system, and had no 
relation to any great economic move- 
ment elsewhere. The case of the pres- 
ent market is very similar; for although 
the dramatic nature of the labor upris- 
ing in Great Britain attracted Wall 
Street’s attention momentarily to the 
fact that the London stock market had 
advanced in the face of that industrial 
crisis, nevertheless the New York mar- 
ket was assumed to hold the centre of 
the stage. 

Yet, as a matter of fact, events in the 
stock markets of the past five weeks 
have been as uniform throughout the 
financial world as they were in the stock 
and money markets of 1907. There 
were four other continents than North 
America in which stock markets went 
to wreck that year and panic came, in 
the teeth of booming trade; and it is at 
least a coincidence that, in the present 


season, almost every great financial mar-| 
| ket of the world, whether in curiosity or 
‘in bewilderment or in outright skepti- 


cism, has been asking how it happens 
that prices on that market's particular 
Stock Exchange can be rising as they) 
are in the face of existing unfavorable 
circumstances. London and Paris have 
been discussing the movement on their) 
own stock exchanges, and in their own 
home stocks, in exactly the spirit which 
has characterized New York's discus- 
sion. 


As to why all these markets should | 
have united in this illogical advance, | 
there will be various theories. La Fol-| 
lette will probably have his own sus-| 
picions; he was careful, in his Senate | 
speech of 1908, to say that his hundred 
selected millionaires created booms as 
well as panics. There are those who 
will say later on, if not to-day, that in| 
some mysterious way, American politics | 
did the whole of it; whichever party 
wins the November election, expectation 
of its victory will infallibly have caused | 
the April rise in stocks. But perhaps | 
some slow-minded philosophers will be. 
left to suggest that the world at large 
has been conducting a prolonged eco- 
nomic liquidation since 1907; that the 
process was nearly completed eight or 
nine months ago; that normal recovery 
was then legitimately at hand; that it 
was arrested and replaced by fresh re- 
lapse, because of two prevalent ideas 
which later turned out to be entirely 
baseless—the general] ruin which was to 





follow dissolution of a Trust, and the 
war which was about to begin between 
England, France, and Germany. 

If this is a reasonable interpretation 
of the history of the past few years, and 
if we had at this year’s opening not only 
a good economic outlook ahead of us, 
but an unreasonable decline in prices to 
be retraced, there need be left no great 
perplexity about the markets of the 
world at large, thus far in 1912. 
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ances, Revels, and Games for the Play-| rion, Hanna. Let’s Make a Flower Garden.| tion of Clark University. Stechert. $2 
ground A. 8. Barnes Co. $1.60 net. McBride, Nast & Co. $1.35 net. net. 
— — . = Le of Pride, and| Rodway, James. In the Guiana Forest.| Walter, M., and Krause, C. A. Beginners’ 
ther Tales of Hawaii, Macmillan. $1.20 Now, revised edition. Chicago: McClurg.| German. Scribner. 





, “y — Un Péle ‘ _ | Rose, J. H. Pitt and Napoleon: Essays and | Weeden, E. St. C. A Year with the Gaek- 
a ore x n penerin d’Angkor. Paris: Letters. Macmillan. $3.50 net. war of Baroda. Boston: Dana _ Estes. 
MeGenthn eatin " ney e Recollec Ross, G. A. J. The Cross. Revell. 25 cents! $3.50 net. 

McCarthy, ustin. ris ecollections. net. , Wesselhoeft, E. C. An Elementary German 
Doran. $3 net. Rowley, Charles. Fifty Years of Work | Grammar. Boston: Heath. 90 cents. 

Ma: Gregor, T. D. Two Thousand Points for Without Wages. Second edition. Doran.' Wiggin, K. D. A Child’s Journey with Dick- 
Financial Advertising. Bankers Pub. Co.; 3 net. ens. Boston: Houghton Mifflin. 50 cents 
$1.50 net Russell, G. W. E. One Look Back. Double-| net. 

Major, Charles. The Touchstone of For- day, Page. ; Wilby, T. W. and A. A. On the Trail to 
tune. Macmillan. $1.25 net. Sabatier, Paul. L’Orientation religieuse de; Sunset. Moffat, Yard. $1.35 net. 

Masefield, John The Everlasting Mercy la France actuelle. Paris: Armand Colin.| Willett, H. L. The Call of the Christ. 
and the Widow in the Bye Street. Macmil- 3.50 francs. Revell. $1 net. 
lan. $1.25 net Samaran, Charles. D’Artagnan: capitaime| Woodberry, G. ™. Wendell Phillips. Wood- 

Mautouchet, Paul. Le Gouvernement Révo- des Mousquetaires du Rol. Paris: Cal- | berry Society. 
lutionnaire. Paris: Edouard Cornely et mann-Lévy. 3.50 francs. Wood, Walter. North Sea Fishers and 
Cle Schauffler, R. H. Scum o’ the Earth, and; Fighters. Dutton. $4 net. 

Méras, FE. J. Memoirs of the Duc de Lau- Other Poems. Boston: Houghton Mit- | Work, E. W. The Art of Sailing On. Amer- 


} 


zun, Sturgis & Walton. $1.50. flin. $1 net. | {ean Tract Society. $1.10. 








MEMOIRS OF THE DUC || Heredity and Socie 
DE LAUZUN Life of George Borrow || By wouny Cecil Dampier lety 


ham, M.A., F.R.S., Fellow and Tutor of 








(Court Serica of French Memoirs.) Compiled from BL gy — Official Docu- Trinity College, Cambridge, and Cather- 
A translation of the me “ ments, His Works, Correspondence, etc. || ine Durning Whetham, bis Wife, au- 
translation of the memoirs of “the ° ; 
brave Lauzun,” reputed lover of By Herbert Jenkins thors of “The Family ang the Nation,” ete. 


Marie Antoinette, who, with his polish- Svo. Pp. villi + 190. $2.00 net. 


ed manners, easy morals and dashing 


With @ Frontispiece in Photogravure ConTENTS :—Introduction. Variation and 











) — tions in our literature. The intense 
samo. Situs. G50 net; peotpets S108. curlosity they excite to know all that 


: be k f tabl ius, 
RECOLLECTIONS Of ANOFFICER | || Mir. seokine has satisfied in this ex. 
4 t Jinarily interesting biography.” 
OF NAPOLEON'S ARMY — ||| srsorainarity, interes | 
By CAPTAIN E. BLAZE 


(Court Sertea of French Memoirs.) 


The simple, straightforward narra- 
tive of the fleld experiences of one 
of Napoleon's soldiers Supplements 
more pretentious memoirs of marshals 

























' . —™ - and 12 Other Illustrations. 8vo. ~ ~ N s , 
_ ee was the very incarnation $3.50 net. By mail, $3.75. jy - SRY Fm A 
e elegant, corrupt society that 'I] ‘The Position of Women—a Survey. The 
circled about Loulsa XV and Madame “To-day, however, no one doubts | Present Position of Women. The Problem of 
de Pompadour. Covering a period from that ‘Lavengro’ and ‘Romany Rye’ § ||] Education. Heredity and Politics. The Pur- 
1747-1783, this book records the au- are two of the greatest books of the | | pose of Life. 
thor's experiences with Rochambeau Mediw@val Victorian era and even two | 
in America of the finest autobiographic revela- | Longmans, Green, & Co., New York 
| 
| 
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DICTIONARY OF 


Hard Words 


By ROBERT MORRIS PIERCE 
645 pages. Cloth $1.20; postpaid $1.32 


George Hempl, Professor of Filology in Stanford 
University, writes:—'' I have no hesitation in saying 
































h ords he be pook 
and generals. Rich in racy anecdote NEW YORK LONDON — » aac ps og Paar 
and graphic description DODD, MEAD & CO., 443 Fourth Ave.,New York 
12mo. [tua $1.60 net; postpaid $1.63. 

is a force to be reckoned with. The 
‘Socialism INTERNATIONAL SOCIALIST RE-| BOOKS—Al!! out-of-print tatlag 
STURGIS & WALTON CO. | VIEW, monthly, $1.00 « year, is indispensable to | matter * psy - write me, st ste "books 
81-83 East 27th Street, New, York | | {*, *tudeat who would understand con when ia Ragiant, coll_and § me 
: | Sciam. coe ite We Rinste Bt, Cube * | 50,000 rare books. BAKER'S pepe KSHOP 
KERB & CO., 118 W. Biase St, Catenge. John Bright St.. Birmingham, England. 
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SHOULD BE ON THE SHELVES OF EVERY LIBRARY 





A new Music Students Library volume 


Sound and Its Relation to Music 


CLARENCE G. HAMILTON, A.M. 


Price, postpaid, bound in cloth, $1.25. 


Students of music greatly need a handbook of acoustics as relating to music, one that has been 
brought in line with the latest discoveries and theories. The books now in the market are no longer 
dependable, the result being that this element in a course of music study is generally lacking. The 
author has presented the essential facts together with many interesting experiments and helpful 
figures and diagrams to make the principles clear. A good text-book for schools and colleges 


The book is an ideal class book. The illustrations are fine. I will suggest its 
use as a text-book. James T. Steerer, Beloit College 

















; Your orders are solicited for musical supplies of all kinds. 4 
i We offer our services as advisers to libraries with music departments. 4 
; Our superb facilities and extensive stock are yours to command. SPECIAL 4 
RATES TO LIBRARIES. 4 
; Publishers of THE MUSICIANS LIBRARY and THE MUSIC STUDENTS ¢C 
: LIBRARY. 4 
; C 
: Address your orders to 4 
Room 15, Oliver Ditson Building OLIVER DITSON COMPANY BOSTON, MASS. C 
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Modern Dramatists 
By ASHLEY DUKES 
i Cr: EMPORARY playwrights have been 


me ei 


written about to satiety, and some of 
them have written much about them ~~ 
selves, their ideas and methods, so that the 
interpreter hasn't much left to do or say, BY ARTHUR J. WESTERMAYR 
as a rule. It is all the more remarkable, , 
therefore. that so much that is interesting. A thrilling Romance of Ancient India, with foot notes and 
fresh, illuminating, should be found within 


the covers of Se Dramatists,"’ a new glossary 4 A fascinating! attractive expr sition of ne cult 
€ i critic, Ashley Dukes, 2 . 
! yp a PR yg Kyte quaint and curious customs, religions and philosophies. 
thetic and progressive. It is inspired by ’ 
Tike eee Ft It combines the art of the storyteller with the trustwort! 
The author covers all contemporary Eu ness of the historian 
rope, dealing only with first-rate writers 
He begins with Ibsen, naturally. and ex i , _ 
plains the service rendered by the Norwe- Reincarnation, the great Buddhistic Tenet, is used in thy 
gian to our drama. He deals with the mas ; ¥ : 
q ter’s technique, his style. as well as his evolution of a stirring drmatic plot. 





thought and substance. Chapters follow on 
Bjornson and Strindberg, the German drama e - j 
7 ‘Sepeecented 4 om ang evetmenn } It tells In moving chapters of a dreadful crime and 
and Wedekind, the English playwrights of al « "ar erence . 

i doe ca. aie Eeebee” and Geis unusual and unexpected expiation. 

worthy; the Austrian. Russian, French 


Italian, Belgian and Dutch exponents, of . iy ach y 1 or ‘ > -} hn 
aia. ia . See 12mo, cloth. With Jacket and Frontispiece of the Durbar in color 

His style is fresh and his whole manner $2.00 net By mail $2 15 
vigorous and stimulating. A book which : 


will give pleasure and impart understan?! 
ing is Mr. Dukes’.—Choago Record-Herald G. W. DILLINGHAM CO., Publishers, New York 


12mo, Cloth, Gilt Top. $1.50 met. 


CHARLES H. SERGEL & COMPANY 


To receive the current numbers in a convenient 

temporary form. Substantially made, bound in 

For Rent cloth, with “The Nation” stamped on the side in 

, ; gold. Holds about one volume. Papers easily and 
URNISHED HOUSE in Cambridge, 


Mass., next the Longfellow House, to rent | Neatly adjusted. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of 75c. 
ine pintee, qraese saa ., master’s we soome. ‘ 
bedrooms, 2 baths, 4 corvente’, and 1 trush-reom. THE NATION 20 Vesey Street, N. Y. City 
Occupancy given after August 1, 1912. Apply to 
owner at 113 Brattle Street. 


+¢ 
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Letters and Memoriais 


OF 


Wendell Phillips Garrison 


Editor of The Nation, 1865-1906 





First Announcement of 
A NEW BOOK | 


by 


CORRA HARRIS 


Author of “The Circuit Rider’s Wife,” 
“Eve’s Second Husband,” etc. 


Ohe 
RECORDING 


ANGEL 


(Ready April 12th) 


















im one volume, crown 8v0, 300 
pages, with photogravure 
portrait. 





During the forty-one years in 
which he edited the Nation, with 
a thoroughness, ability, and con- 
scientious devotion unsurpassed 
in the records of American jour- 
nalism, Mr. Garrison was an in- 
defatigable correspondent, never 
employing an amanuensis, but 
writing tens of thousands of 
letters with his own hand to 
his contributors, who embraced 
practically all the leading Ameri- 
can scholars and critics of the 
period. From a dozen groups 
of these, which have been kindly 
loaned by the recipients, a suf- 
ficient number of selections has 
been made to illustrate the rela- 
tions between Mr. Garrison ani 
his great corps of contributors, 
the frankness and tact which 
he exercised towards them, and 
the wide range of his interests, 
tastes, and sympathies. The 
volume also contains a brief 
sketch of his life, a dozen of 
his best poems, and several of 
his characteristic editorials, re- 
views, and essays, besides a fine 
photogravure portrait. 


Price, $1.50 net, postpaid 






















\ charming love-story of a Georgia town, told in a way that recalls 
“;The Circuit Rider’s Wife,” and with a humor and a delicacy which 
are a’delight to every literary sense. 


Sow illustrations in colors bygW.° HS Everett. Net $1.25 Crostage 12¢.) 















ASK YOUR BOOKSELLER 

























‘*The summary by Bolton Hall is convenient; it lays 
before the reader the gist of Tolstoy’s doctrines, takes 
him to Tolstoy’s own thought, and lets him decide 
whether the original is a gospel for him.”’ 






Says the Chicago Tribune of 


“What Tolstoy Taught” 


Frice $1.50 net; by mail $1.60. 

































‘*Though a book of only seventy pages, it raises more 
problems in the psychology and ethics of sex than will 
suffice the moralists and eugenists of the world for a 
year's discussion.”’ 





Thus the San Francisco Chronicle on 


Ellen Key’s ‘‘Love and Ethics” 


Second edition ready; price 50 cents net; by mail 56 cents. 


B. W. Huebsch, Publisher, 225 Fifth avenue, New York. 


LOUISE BEB. DEW, 
toons “a SCHOENNOF BOOK CO. TAUGHWITZ seuen aa REPRESENTATIVE, 
















Houghton Mifflin Company 


BOSTON NEW YORK 








Tremont Street BRITISH | Manuscripte wanted. Otreular upon request. 
BOOKS ‘x BOSTON, MASS. ~AUTHORS | send 25 cents for booklet “FROM THE EDI- 


TOR’'S VIEW POINT.” 166 Fitth Ave., N. ¥. 
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Putnam’s Spring Books 


Our Illustrated Spring Catalogue (36 pages) contains full descriptions of our Spring 
Books of permanent value, to suit all tastes and all purses. 
It is not practicable to do justice to these books in the space available in this 
THE NATION. 
We will gladly mail this catalogue on request. 








issue of 


A Few of Our Spring Publications: 


Science, Etc. 


Beginner’s Star Book 
ELVIN McKREADY 
r Illustrations. 2.50 net. 


General Literature 


In the Amazon Jungle 
By ALGOT LANGE 
86 Illustrations. 2.50 net. 


Irish Folk History Plays 
By LADY GREGORY 
2 vols. Each, 1.50 net. 


Fiction 


Through the Postern Gate 
By FLORENCE L. BARCLAY 
Author of “The Rosary.” 9 Illustra- 

tions in Color. 1.35 net. , ° 
Railway Transportation 
The Way of an Eagle By CHARLES L. RAPER 

By E. M. DELL 1.50 net. 


phere 1.35 net. The Child of the —— ERR aii 
By A. C. NSON 
hig ty tt A Author of “The College Window.” By H. W. DRESSER 
Frentieploce. 1.35 net. 1.50 net. 1.50 net. 


My Friendship with 


Prince Hohenlohe 
By BARONESS von HEDEMANN 


Leb Kilicaaca Sr 


NEW YORK LONDON 


The Yoke of Silence 
By AMY McLAREN 
Author of “Bawbee Jock.” 1.25 net. 


Pitchin ng in a Pinch 
By CHRIS MATHEWSON 
16 Illustrations. 1.00 net 


23d Street 


27 and 29 West 


45th Street 


2, 4 and 6 West 

















JOHN BROWN: A BIOGRAPHY 
FIFTY YEARS AFTER 


By OSWALD GARRISON VILLARD | 
Some Tributes to this Remarkable Historical Work 


Putinestente PUBLIC LEDGER. “A tremendous book; more! Des Moines CAPITAL. 
ling than any book of fiction, powerful in its appeal, and dramatic than any book of fiction, 
wie, vy A it is Meee soberly, as befits history, by @e i Joba Brown.” 
nature o narrative, often rises to the highest dramatic leve “ 
oa The North Carolina REVIEW. 
bie WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. IT can only say lard has touched high-water mark. The book is a delight to the 
| . er veading from first to last ite more than 700 pages that I reader for many reasons. Full of life and movement, . 
| — oy encountered anything this side of Gibbon’s ‘Rome written in an attractive and scholarly style, full of sympathy and 
wer made me feel more the personal power of a single yet without any loss in accurate presentation, it sets « new 


“More powerful in ite appeal, more 
is this wonderful biography of 


“In this biography Mr. Vil 





| eon « o standard for biographical efforts."* 
ATLANDOO somes S & - ew ca Baltimore AMERICAN. ‘While the book bas popular features 
| faxhioning his volume Me. Villard obeyed an instinct rather in that it is entrancingly interesting, its scholarship is of the 
| . . € o 
than acted upon a preconceived plan; that is often the case with highest order and its style reminds one a little of Anthony Froude. 
great work, where a writer's feelings are deeply enlisted. Be Mr. Villard has illustrated in thie book the finest ideals 
this as it may, the merit and charm are none the less; he has of literary qonmpies and execution 
London TIMES, “It is scarcely likely that any Inter writer will 


seized well = splendid opportunity and has written one of the 


great biographies of our literature."’ he able elther to add anything of importance to Mr. Villard’s 











HORACE WHITE. “In my judgment a contribution to American 

literature to take rank with the very best historical writing of 

our time or any time. The only impartial history of the Kansas 
war.’ 

CLAIR McKELWAY in the Brooklyn EAGLE. “A 

biography replete with facts and marked by courage and candor, 

learning and justice."’ 

Portiand OREGONIAN. ‘The most valuable and comprehensive 
biography issued this season, and the best and most candid esti- 
mate of John Brown."’ 

W. E. CONNELLEY in the Topeka CAPITAL. 


ST. 


“The un 


prejudiced student and seeker for truth will herald the book as a) 


great contribution to American bistory."’ 


collection of material or to better his interpretation of the whole 


story It at once becomes the standard, and probably the 
final authority on its theme’’ 

Washington (D. C.) STAR. “Mr. Villard draws a compact 
vivid, historic picture of the terrible focussing of this period 
upon our Civil War Straight and clear in its literary way, this 
biography is a marvel of research and fair- mindedness." 

HENRY WATTERSON tin Louisville COURIER-JOURNAL. 
“No fault may justly be found with Mr. Villurd'’s telling of the 


story It is minute and lucid, altogether fair and anvarni«hed."’ 


Berlington (lowa) HAWKEYE. 
take a place in the library of every well 
part of the country."’ 


“It is « book which will 
established home in this 


THIRD EDITION 


Fully illustrated with portraits and othe 


Boston 





r illustrations. With copious notes and bibliography 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


$5.00 net 


New York 


Poatage 26 centa. 
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OLIVER'S KIND WOMEN. By Philip 


Gibb uthor of ‘“‘The Street of Adven 

ture ete 

The patient, careful dissection of a liter- 
ary mposter is performed with evident 








A ever story Vv. YY. Times 
Virginia Garland is one of the finest char- 
cters In modern fiction Union, 

Cloth, 12m Colored frontiapiece and pic- 

ture wrapper Price $1.25 net. 

EBB AND FLOW. By Mrs. Irwin W. 
Smart, author of ‘One Life and the Next,’’ 
ete 
A real and touching story written with 

power and discernment dealing with people 

for most part of familiar character and tem 
perament and with affairs of life and love 


ordinary wind of exist- 
an unusual story. 


Price $1.25 net. 


that enter into the 
ence 


Cloth 12mo 





speaking poets. 


THE GREAT VERSE OF 1912 





A PLAY IN EIGHT SCENES 





THE HERALDS OF THE DAWN 


By WILLIAM WATSON 


“William Watson has been hailed as the greatest of living English 


His blank verse play abundantly displays his power.” 
—Chicago Record-Herald, 


“Contains passages beautiful as intaglios carved by a master’s hand, 
fragrant as flowers and lucent as stars.”—Pittsburgh Gazette Times. 


WITH FRONTISPIECE PORTRAIT OF AUTHOR 


Cloth, gilt top. 





$1.25 net. 





Postage 10 cents. 








BY THE SAME AUTHOR 





POEMS. 


Two Volumes. 
net. 


12 cents. 


This edition includes almost everything that Mr. Watson 


has published in verse. 


Cloth. 
Postage 20 cents. 


NEW POEMS. 


$2.50 net. 


Cloth, $1.50 net. 


Half-morocco, $5.00 net, 


It contains some hundreds of emendations by which 
he has raised his work to a higher level than in any previous editions. 
Photogravure portrait. 


Half-morocco, $8.00 


Postage 
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ine,"* ete 
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llustrations 
beet known 
woman in 


paint the por 


ries.’ rhe 
known Irish a 
IILA 
Mr Btephen ¢ 


ed panel 


A Centenary 
Vandyck 
a Lewin wi 
Matz. compiler 
the Lif f pi 

Large 


With a phe 


England 


Cioth, Svo 


ito 


Uniform with the 
illustrations 


CHARACTE 
DICKENS, 


A YEAR WITH THE 
HARODA. By R 
Weede 


n, M.A. 


“la, and to be 


good use of 


cloth, Gilt top 


MY LADY CASTLEMAINE. 


Sergeant, author of 


“The 


GAEKWAR 
ev. Edward 8t 


‘togravure frontisplece and 25 
full-page half-tone Illustrations Mr. 
st European to stay In the 
Palace of Bare 


¢ Maharajab's f 


Weeden 
Royal 
admitted to the 
mmily circle, and 
his exceptional 


$3.50 net. 


By Philip 
Empress Joseph 


tains a@ photogravure frontispiece and 17 


Barbara Villiers, as she is 


has been described as the 
and more 
than any woman who has decorated the Eng 


Gtlt top 


traits of the 


f Great Britain 


cloth $3.50 


**Reaut! 
rtiet, Mr 


iwynn, who ta 


wv. Sve, bound 


are 
Alexander Williams 
while the text has been entrusted to 


finest 
often painted 
$3.50 net. 


WORK, 
With an tntro- 


“Frank Brangwyn 


luction in color, 
ilotypes This 
one of the fore 
me fame has re 
commission to 


JOHN LAVERY AND HIS 
ty Walter Shaw-Sparrow 
duction by R. B. Cunninghame Graham 
A companion volume to 

od Hie Work.” With repro 

Rembrandt gravures and 

inique volume is the work of 

most artiete of the world whe 

ently been advanced by a 


King and Queen 


net 


BEAUTIFUL IRELAND SERIES 


ful England Se 
by the well 


one of the fore 


meet living writers on Irish affairs. The vol 
mes arranged for are: 
Ulster Munster 
Letnater Connaught 


Fach volume containing 12 full-page dlus 
trationa tn col 


in boarda with 


Price $1.25 each 


GENERAL 


Souvenir A 


th an introduc 
of the *‘Mem 
chens."’ 


‘i Price 


R SKETCHES 


$1.85 


FROM 


Portfollo of 20 


gravures from the drawings by L 


tien by B. W 
rial Edition of 


net 





JOHN LANE CO. 


NEW YORK 

















The Historicity of 


Jesus 


A criticism of the contention that Jesus 
never lived, a statement of the evidence 
for his existence, an estimate of 
his relation to Christianity 


By SHIRLEY JACKSON CASE 


Assistant Professor of New Testament In- 
terpretation in The University of Chicago. 


ID Jesus ever live, or is he a 
D mythical personage like the 

deities.of Greece and Rome? To 
some this may be a startling question. 
But in recent years his actual exist- 
ence has been vigorously questioned, 
and the subject is being given wide 
notice and discussion. The negative 
opinion has found supporters in Amer- 
ica, England, Holland, France, and 
Germany. To present a complete and 
unprejudiced statement of the evidence 
for Jesus’ actual existence is the aim 
of the author of The Historicity of 
Jesus. 





360 pages, 12mo, cloth. Postpaid $1.62. 


The University of Chicago Press 


Chicago Illinois 

















the Information We 


Se 











Every day in your talk and reading, 
on the street car, in the office, shop, 
and school some new question is sure 
to come up. You seek quick, accurate, 
encyclopedic, up-to-date information. | 


This NEW CREATION will answer all 
your questions with final authority. 
400,000. Words Defined. 2700 Pages. 
6000 Illustrations. Cost $400,000. The 
only dictionary with the new divided 
page. A ‘Stroke of Genius.”’ 
\ Write for spec- 
imen pages, il- 
lustrations, etc. 
Mention Tue 
NATION 

and receive 
FREE a set of 
pocket maps. 





























































Boston 


DANA ESTES & COMPANY 


NINETEENTH CENTURY ENGLISH 
CERAMIC ART 


By J. F. BLACKER 


Over 1,200 tlustrations, 634 pages, 
$3.50 net. 


A practical guide for collectors of old 
English pottery and china, combined with 
a history in pictures of the work of the 
old English master potters. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers, Boston 


























THE AMERICAN YEAR BOOK 


For 1911 Now Ready 








| SAMPLE COPIES 
THE NATION 


will be sent to any address for 
several weeks 


WITHOUT CHARGE 
The Nation 


(20 Vesey St., New York City 
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Stupendous Bargains in 


OLD BOOKS 


Unheard of prices on high grade ma- 
terial in all departments of Literature. 
Nur wonderful clearance sale catalog free 


for the asking. 





Messrs. CONSTABLE & CO., London, announce 
the publication of a new Scientific Review entitled 


BEDROCK 





N. B.—Do you want to go to Europe this 
Summer? A little trip known as *“‘The RBook- 
lovers’ Tour,’’ is being arranged by William 
Harvey Miner of The Torch Press Book Shop 
Sailing from Mentreal June 22, it will include 
England, Holland, Germany, Switzerland, Italy, 
and France, and the cost will be less than what 
you would ordinarily spend on your Summer 
vacation. The great book centres are to be 
visited. Send for the above catalog, mention 
ing this advertisement, and all details, includ- 
ing itinerary, will be sent by return mail. 


THE CHANCE OF A LIFETIME! 





A QUARTERLY REVIEW OF SCIENTIFIC THOUGHT 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, Post Free, in the United States, $2.75. 
SINGLE COPIES, Post Free, 75 cents. 


EDITORIAL COMMITTEE 


SIR BRYAN DONKIN, M.D. (Oxon), F.R.C.P. (London), Medical Adviser 
to the Prison Commission for England and Wales, Consulting Phy- 
sician, 








Our bargain list offered at this time is | 


of particular value to librarians. 


THE TORCH PRESS BOOK SHOP 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


Department M. 





‘“‘A notable brief for democracy that everybody | 
ought to read,’’ says Mr. Os waLp Garrison VILLARD 


One Way Out: A Middle-Class New 


Englander Emigrates to America 
By “WILLIAM CARLETON,” 
The most notable book of our day. 


Fifth Printing. $1.20 net; by mail, $1.32. 


Send for descriptive matter free. 


Small, Maynard & Co., Publishers. Boston. 








“What Is Worth Doing At All 


Is Worth Doing Well” 
This saying applies es equal 


force to every 


How often we find small 
matters slighted for the bene- 
fit of the larger or more im- 
portant one! But what a mis- 
take! You can not make a 
success of any business unless | 
the many small matters are | 
given the careful attention 
they deserve. 


One of these matters which 
rarely receives the thought . 


that its importance entitles 


Printing 


| 
De t Well or Not At All 








For advice as to the 
way to do it consult 


‘The Nation Press. | 
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Every American should read Haskin’s American Government 





The American Government 
By FREDERIC J. HASKIN. The book that shows Uncle Sam 
at work, endorsed by the President, the cabinet, the heads 
of departments, and prominent educators. With 24 full- 
Original Illustrations. 8vo. Popular Edition $1.00 
net. Postpaid, $1.15. 
To fill a book with a great mass of facts about the Federal 
Government, having them so accurate that highest officials of 
the land can vouch for them, and at the same time weaving 
them into a story that compels the closest attention of the 
readers, is conceded to be a difficult undertaking. The author 
has demonstrated that this can be done. 
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Current Educational Activities 


A Report Upon Current Educational Movements Throughout the World 
Being Vol. Il. of the Annals of Educatienal Progress. By 
JOHN PALMER GARBSR, Associate Supt. of Public 
Schools of Philadelphia. In Lippincott’s Educational 
Series, edited by MARTIN G. BRUMBAUGH. 12mo. Cloth. 
$1.25 net. 
A report upon current educational activities throughout the 
world, dealing with such problems as vocational and agri- 
cultural education development affecting the public schools 
and higher institutions of learning, social problems, foreign 
educational institutions, meetings, etc. A unique year book. 
Very serviceable. 
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My AdventuresAmong South Sea Cannibals 


By DOUGLAS RANNIE. With 39 illustrations and a map. 
Demy 8vo. $3.50 net 

An Account of the Experiences and Adventures of a Govern- 

ment Official among the Natives of Oceanica. 


The Tailed Head-Hunters of Nigeria 


By MAJOR A. J. N. TREMEARNE, A.B., (Cantab.), F.R.G.S., 
FR. A. I. With 38 illustrations and a map. Demy $8vo. 
$3.50 net. 

An Account of an Official’s Seven Years’ Experiences in the 

Pagan Belt of Northern Nigeria, and a Description of the 

Manners, Habits, and Customs of Some of the Native Tribes. 





Through Timbuctu and Across the Great Sahara 


By CAPTAIN A. H. W. HAYWOOD, F.R.G.S. With 46 illus- 
trations and a map. Demy 8vo. $3.50 net. 

An Account of an Adventurous Journey of Exploration from 

Sierra Leone to the Source of the Niger, following its Course 

to the Bend at Gao and Thence Across the Great Sahara to 

Algiers. 


Among the Eskimos of Labrador 


By S. K. HUTTON, M.B., Ch.B. VICT. With 47 illustrations 
and amap. 8vo. Cloth, gilt top. $3.50 net. 

A Record ef Five Years’ Close Intercourse with the Eskimo 

Tribes of Labrador. 
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The Wit and Humor of 
Colonial Days 


By PROFESSOR CARL HOLLIDAY. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, gilt top, $1.50 net. 
Postpaid, $1.66. 

If there is any branch of literature 
in which America has excelled other 
modern nations, it is Humor. 


In the present work the guthor traces 
the course of our wit and humor from 
the days of the first settlement up to the 
opening of the nineteenth century. 
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Lippincott 
‘Company’s | 
Spring Books 
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A Manual of Heraldry 


By GALE, PEDRICK F. R. Hist. S. Il- 
lustrated. Crown 8vo. $1.75 net. 


This is a popular introduction to the 
Origin, Significance and Uses of Armor- 
ial Bearings: a Guide to the Forms and 
Regulations of the Art-Science of Bla- 
zonry; and a Prelude to the Influence ef 
Heraldry, upon Poetry, Art, Architec- 
ture, and Literature. 
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FICTION 


From the Car Behind 


By ELEANOR M. INGRAM. Colored illustrations by James 
Montgomery Flagg. Cloth, $1.25 net. Postpaid $1.37. 

A brilliant automobile story with plenty of go and vim. The 

speed never slackens from start to finish, and one turns 

the pages breathlessly. 


The Last Try 


By JOHN REED SCOTT. Author of “The Colonel of the Red 
Huzzars,” ete. Colored illustrations by Clarence F. Un- 
derwood. Cloth, $1.25 net. Postpaid, $1.37 

A sparkling romance—this new story is told in the author's 

moat vivid and dashing style. Love, intrigue, danger and a 

thrilling climax are a few of the elements which go to make 

thie Mr. Seott's best romance 





The Mystery of Mary 


By GRACE L. H. LUTZ. Author of “Marcia Sckuyler,” etc. 
Colored fromispiece by Anna W. Speakman. Cloth, $1.00 
net. Postpaid, $1.10. 

One of the author’s most entertaining novels. In addition to 

a sweet love story there is a mystery which results in a 

number of unusual situations. 


Hidden House 


By AMELIE RIVES. Author of “The Quick or the Dead,” 
etc. Colored frontispiece by Gayle Hoskins. Decorated 
lining papers. Cloth, $1.20 net. Postpaid, $1.32. 

A remarkable study of dual personality, which fer sheer 

power and fascination of interest holds the reader breathless 

until the unusual ending. 





Haskin’s American Government is invaluable to Teachers 





MISCELLANEOUS 


Moving Pictures 


How They Are Made and Worked 
By FREDERICK A. TALBOT. About 70 tllustrations from 
photographs, with many diagrams. i2mo. Cloth, $1.50 net. 
The object of this volume is to tell in a popular manner 
everything about Moving Pictures—how trick pictures are 
produced, pictures that move and talk, color pictures, etc. 





A Compendium of Aviation and Aerostation 
Balloons, Dirigibles, and Flying Machines 


By LIEUT. COL. H. HOEBRNES. 54 illustrations. 
Cloth. $1.00 net. 


A complete history of the art of flying from the earliest 
dave of ballooning to the present day of aeroplanes. 


16mo. 





It istevery Citizen’s Duty to read Haskin’s American Government 











